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WHO’S WHO 


BISHOP O’HARA, of Kansas City, Mo., episcopal 
chairman of the Social Action Department of the 
N.C.W.C., is founder and former president of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. Princi- 
ples and distinctions which he laid down as to its 
policy have remained the guiding light of the Cath- 
olic rural movement. . . . BISHOP MUENCH, of 
Fargo, N. D., for many years has spoken and writ- 
ten with expert knowledge upon social and eco- 
nomic questions, including cooperatives and credit 
unions. . .. BISHOP RYAN, of Bismarck, N. D., is 
president of the NCRLC. He became identified with 
its program through his studies of organized char- 
ity in the rural field. . . . MONSIGNOR LIGUTTI, 
of Granger, Iowa, executive secretary of the Con- 
ference, will soon count, as a curiosity, places in 
this country and Canada where his tireless rural- 
life apostolate has not yet led him to speak... . 
JOHN LaFARGE notes a few high-lights in a 
movement in which he has shared since his mission 
days. . . . PATRICK T. QUINLAN, is pastor of 
Corpus Christi Church, Wethersfield, Conn., and 
rural-life director for the Diocese of Hartford. He 
has already a long record of practical achievement. 
... JOHN C. RAWE, S.J., specializing in rural 
problems, is particularly interested in making the 
individual family spiritually sound and economical- 
ly independent. . . . RICHARD WELLING, class- 
mate of Theodore Roosevelt in 1880, chairman of 
the National Self Government Committee and 
former Municipal Civil Service Commissioner of 
New York City, has written many books and arti- 
cles on educating people to take part in government 
in a democracy. He is one of the directors of the 
New York Philharmonic Society. 
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A SON of the old Bay State, he sat at the feet of 
masters in literature, philosophy, and the sacred 
sciences in Boston, Woodstock, Rome and Jerusa- 
lem. He wrote books, some distinguished for their 
profound learning, others for their tender piety. 
He lectured on philosophy, and after his return 
from the Holy Land, on the Sacred Scriptures. 
Taken from his erudite pursuits, he served briefly 
as President of a great New England school, Bos- 
ton College, and then, as Editor of Theological 
Studies began what his friends hoped would be a 
long career of research in the sacred sciences. That, 
briefly, is the biography of the Rev. William J. 
McGarry, Doctor of Philosophy, Licentiate in Sa- 
cred Scripture, Doctor of Sacred Theology, and 
priest of the Society of Jesus, who died in New 
York on September 23, 1941. While he was on his 
way to conduct the Spiritual Exercises in a convent 
on Long Island, death came to him suddenly, and 
from the murky depths of the Columbus Circle 
subway station, his great soul went into the realms 
of eternal light. Humanly speaking, the death of 
this notably gifted man, deeply learned and deeply 
pious, is a loss to theological science, to the So- 
ciety of which he was a distinguished member, and 
to the Church. But his brethren who mourn his 
passing are consoled in the thought that a man 
cannot die more happily or more secure, than to 
die, as William McGarry died, doing the work of 
His Master. For his soul we ask a prayer that he 
may speedily be admitted into the Kingdom of 
God, and in its light see clearly all that in this 
world he beheld, with Saint Paul, to whom he was 
singularly devoted, as in a glass darkly. 


MENTION of the fact that religion is persecuted 
in Russia makes representatives of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain and America feel very, 
very uncomfortable. They are disturbed, pained, 
shocked every time the matter is brought up. Ex- 
tremely upset was Ivan M. Maisky, Russian Am- 
bassador to London, when the editor of the Cath- 
olic Herald in that city had the temerity to read in 
person to His Excellency a recent article in 
AMERICA, July 12, which proposed the Soviets fur- 
nish us with a few elementary guarantees of re- 
ligious liberty. Evidently his perturbation persists, 
for Mr. Maisky on September 23 is found assuring 
the American Chamber of Commerce in London 
that religion is not being persecuted in Russia, 
since religion is a “private matter.’”’ You can be- 
lieve anything you want, as long as you do not talk 
or do anything about it. To the editor of the Cath- 
olic Herald he let the cat out of the bag by naively 
explaining that the Soviets would “cease persecut- 
ing the Church” once the Church ceased annoying 
the Government. All of this means that Hitler and 
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Stalin alike are constrained, against their will, to 
= the force of religious opinion in other coun- 

tries. Each would like to paint himself as an angel, 
his opponent as a devil. Enlightened Catholic opin- 
ion will spare neither of them. 


THE debate on war and steps toward war went 
on. . . . Secretary Hull intimated he favored dras- 
tic modification of the Neutrality Act. . . . Secre- 
tary Knox advocated repeal of the Neutrality Act, 
use of the army wherever needed. “American sail- 
ormen are today at sea fighting dictatorships,” he 
exclaimed. . . . Supporting President Roosevelt’s 
request to Congress for an additional $5,985,000,- 
000 Lend-Lease appropriation, following allocation 
of the previous $7,000,000,000 sum, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard declared America must send 
$1,000,000,000 worth of food within five months if 
Britain is not to lose the war. . . . Asserting the 
German Air Force is as large as our entire army, 
Assistant Secretary of War John J. McCloy stated 
the American people are both “engaged in and con- 
cerned with” the European war... . William S. 
Knudsen, OPM chief, declaring a lower standard 
of living was just ahead for the American people, 
warned it was time for the nation to wake up to 
defeat Hitler. . . . Mayor La Guardia said: “We 
are fighting now for our very existence . 

Speaking in New York, Bertrand Russell a 
the policy of isolation, urged that the United States 
and Great Britain join in forming a world federa- 
tion. . . . The undergraduate newspaper of the 
University of Pennsylvania advocated immediate 
United States entrance into the war. ... At the 
opening chapel service, Dr. James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, urged an outright dec- 
laration of war against the Axis. . . . Referring to 
the freighter, Pink Star, which, while enroute to 
Iceland in a Canadian convoy, was sunk by a 
submarine, President Roosevelt intimated he 
planned to arm American merchantmen and to 
supply guns for ships of the other American re- 
publics. The Pink Star was owned by the United 
States Government but flew the Panama flag. 


OPPONENTS of intervention denounced warlike 
steps. .. . Asserting President Roosevelt is “doing 
everything humanly possible” to get America into 
the war, Senator Wheeler remarked the Presi- 
dent’s “shoot-on-sight” order tended to confirm 
stories that at their recent sea conference Prime 
Minister Churchill told Mr. Roosevelt England 
would have to make peace unless the United States 
entered the war with its navy within sixty days. 

the President adopted a deceptive 
method of involving the nation in hostilities, Sen- 




















troduce into Congress a resolution to declare war 
against Germany and predicted its defeat in the 
House by more than two to one. He wanted to 
bring the war issue to a head “in the constitutional, 
in the American way,” he said, adding that the 
American people do not want “one man or a small 
group of men” to get them into an undeclared war. 
... The United States is threatened not by a foreign 


an American First rally... . 
view that repeal of the Neutrality Act permitting 
American ships to carry supplies to Britain would 
prove equivalent to a declaration of war, Senator 
Walter F. George urged the Administration to place 
“the ultimate decision” of war or peace before the 
American people. 


DEFENSE housing projects are having a desperate 
time to keep up with the terrific demand for shelter 
created by new plants with their consequent new 
mushroom growths of industrial cities. Elliott Tay- 
lor and Raymond V. Parsons, experts in the build- 
ing and housing field, write in Free America, de- 
centralist monthly, for September that “all hous- 
ing experts agree that there is need for over 6,000,- 
000 new houses in America during the next ten 
years.” For the first time, prefabrication is being 
recognized as a legitimate industry of vast poten- 
tialities. As of July, 13,394 units were approved by 
the Federal Works Administration for prefabri- 
cated housing, with 9,400 required to be of the 
demountable type. Prefabrication, however, has its 
own troubles, particularly with union labor. With- 
out intelligent research and much ingenuity, defense 
housing may prove, say Taylor and Parsons, “to be 
a colossal waste in resources and materials and 
man power, justified only by the demands of emer- 
gency.” Nothing like the attention has been given 
to it that has been devoted to agriculture and 
aeronautics. Yet the possibilities are there. Resto- 
ration of “decent and economical housing” to even 
more of the population must be achieved. 


THE SAINTS have practised self-depreciation, but 
never to the extent of reducing themselves to the 
level of monkeys. Some of the scientists, gathered 
in Chicago for a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, outdo the 
Saints in thinking little of themselves. They plan 
to study 
social org 
siders “lower” than himself... to get a more objec- 
tive view of the biped who regards himself as “tne 
glory of creation.” 
What strange and quaint obscurantism, the excerpt 
seems to chortle, that man should have such de- 
lusions of grandeur! Well, the Saints thought little 
of themselves because they thought much of God; 


anizations of creatures that man con- 


think too much of apes. Which type of self-de- 
preciation will save the world is not much of a 
puzzle. If you keep thinking and teaching that 


obstreperous, you are perfectly right 
logical in calling in the exterminators. That is 
no solution to the problem of war, nor can Chris- 


Ba 
: 


the resemblance. Man also in some ways resembles 


we, all of us, need a philosophy of life for these our 
troubled times. Not a bad realization. Better maga- 
zines than the Reader’s Digest realized the same 
thing a long time ago. Being practical men, the 
editors decided to do something about it. So far, so 
good. They looked around these United States for 
a man “eminent in social and moral questions,” one 
worthy and capable of presenting to millions of 
readers a personal philosophy for our troubled 
times. Presumably (for so intelligent editors do), 
they studied the lists of men eminent in social and 
moral questions, students of philosophy and the- 
ology, students of social doctrine, college presi- 
dents, perhaps, eminent professors, outstanding 
priests, ministers, rabbis. After study and prayer 
(a man who would present a philosophy of life in 
these times really should do it on his knees), they 
hit upon their experts. Unless you have peeked at 
the October Reader’s Digest, you will not in a 
thousand guesses stumble upon the name of the 
chosen soul they consider “eminent as a writer and 
lecturer on social and moral questions.” None other 
than Bertrand Russell! In an article entitled A 
Philosophy For You in These Times, the editors 
present with a fanfare of trumpets his “inspired 
message.” His message has been “inspired,” 
breathed upon, by the withering winds of mate- 
rialism, and can breathe no inspiration. You can- 
not give what you have not. 
Soeal dl ons 


FLOODGATES of oratory are never closed in the 
country, and with the coming of the Fall, they 
swing open to their widest. The most popular lec- 
turers are the authors; The Publishers’ Weekly for 
September 20 under “The Author on the Rostrum,” 
lists 197 authors who will be touring the country 
this season, enlightening American masses on all 
conceivable topics. Now, it is a perfectly tenable 
position that no group of men in the country, as a 
group, is better fitted to speak with authority and 
learning than the Catholic clergy. Their course of 
study is long and comprehensive; they have had 
training in public speaking; they think and ex- 
press themselves sanely. Yet, in this list of lectur- 
ers, there is but one Catholic priest represented. 
Is this a method of apostolate that is being missed? 
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CATHOLIC Action of a high type in and around 
the Archdiocese of New York has been carried on 
for more than six years by the Centre Club Speak- 
ers Bureau in New York City. In that time mem- 
bers of the Bureau have addressed over 1,800 audi- 
ences, aggregating more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion people. Most of these audiences have been 
Catholic groups. The Bureau has spoken to the 
prisoners at Sing Sing every Sunday evening dur- 
ing Lent, for the past four years. It has also con- 
ducted its own class in Catholic speaking and 
among graduates of the class are now numbered 
many of the Bureau’s most effective speakers. The 
Bureau was founded in September, 1935, by Robert 
Grenville Burke. The present Chairman is Addison 
B. Clohosey. The Bureau aims at disseminating 
Catholic information and Catholic thought and 
establishing the Catholic layman’s position in re- 
spect to various questions and problems affecting 
the life and religion of people in our community. 
It also trains others to carry out these ideals. 


SPIRITUAL equipment for defense is found in the 
Rosary in the hands of Catholic youth. Our Lady 
places one of the most effective pieces of armament 
the world has ever seen, in our Rosary and her Ros- 
ary. October is the month for intensive training in 
the use of this spiritual equipment. A Rosary drive 
for October is urged by the American Sodality Sec- 
retariat for Sodalists, as well as activity in parish 
organizations. From Rome the news comes that 
World Sodality Day will be observed on Sunday, 
May 10 in 1942. The second Sunday of May has 
won international acceptance for this observance. 


THIS year will be the seventy-fifth or Diamond 
Jubilee year of a famous miracle. It took place at 
the shrine of Saint John Berchmans, saintly Jesuit 
Scholastic, at the Church of Our Lady of the Oaks, 
Grand Coteau, La. This miracle was used for his 
canonization. Two years ago the Rev. Samuel H. 
Ray, S.J., started public pilgrimages to the Shrine 
and results have been very encouraging. Last year 
there were 2,500 people present for the pilgrimage. 
The number would have been doubled but for the 
inclement weather that brought down-pours of 
rain in all directions save just where the Procession 
was held. Many notable favors, both spiritual and 
temporal, have been granted at the Shrine right up 
to the present moment. 


INSTITUTIONS or individuals who plan competi- 
tions for artistic or architectural monuments will 
do well to study the practical and liberal plans 
adopted by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence in its competition for a statue of Christ the 
Light of the World. It is to be erected in front of 
the new headquarters of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Washington, D. C. The statue will 
be of bronze and approximately fifteen feet high. 
The competition has been placed in charge of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., of New York City. 
It is open to sculptors in the United States. A panel 
of four distinguished jurors has been obtained, one 
of whom is Frederick V. Murphy, architect of the 
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new building and head of the School of Architecture 
at the Catholic University of America. The others 
are Messrs. Barry Byrne, Lee Laurie and C. Paul 
Jennewein. Ample provision has been made for all 
the expenses of the competition as to persons and 
work involved. It is hoped that this will set a model 
standard for this type of undertaking. 


ONE of the most remarkable agricultural schools 
in the world is that conducted by the Marist 
Brothers in Argentina: the Angel de Alvear Insti- 
tute. Don Adolfo Abaurrea Azcoidi, Marist Brother 
of Madrid, recently advocated the establishment of 
a similar institution in Spain, as an important con- 
tribution to Spain’s national economy. The Argen- 
tine institution owes its establishment to the gen- 
erosity of a Catholic lady of Buenos Aires, Senhora 
Maria Unzué de Alvear, who gave a great part of 
her large estate in memory of her deceased hus- 
band, to the agricultural school. It provides for the 
education of 400 orphan boys, and is amply 
equipped with teaching and technical personnel. 
The course is divided into general and specialized 
agricultural training. Great attention is paid to 
character training, fitting the young men to be 
useful and cooperative members of the social com- 
munity. The students combine study with active 
farm work and achieve—most important of all— 
genuine enthusiasm for agricultural and rural life. 


CONSOLING in the midst of the horrors of war is 
the news of the restoration of the Church’s Euchar- 
istic worship in the shrines of England which have 
been silent for centuries. For the first time since 
the dissolution of the Benedictine Abbey in Read- 
ing in the reign of Henry VIII, Mass has been said 
in the ruins. The celebrant was the Benedictine 
Abbot of Douay, Abbot Mooney. The arms of Hugh 
Farrington, last Abbot of Reading, are placed above 
the high altar erected in the ruins. A choir of monks 
from Douay sang the music of the Mass. 


BASIC theme in the Liturgical Week for 1941, to 
be conducted at St. Paul, October 6 to 10, is “The 
Living Parish: one in worship, charity and action.” 
No meetings, dinners, social activities of any kind 
attend the Liturgical Week, which is devoted to 
the serious and unworldly task of developing, 
through worship, conference and discussion, the 
great truths of our Faith implied in the theme just 
mentioned. Also, there are no fees or charges. The 
Most Rev. John G. Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul, 
is Patron of the Week; the Right Rev. Abbot Alcuin 
Deutsch, O.S.B., its Honorary chairman. Plans and 
program are in charge of the executive secretary, 
the Rev. W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., 150 Smith 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


BY INVITATION of the Most Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, Miss Charlton For- 
tune is to leave Monterey, California, at the begin- 
ning of next year to reestablish the Monterey Guild 
in Kansas City. The Guild has done some of the 
best work in this country along strictly liturgical 
lines allied to a high degree of artistic excellence. 





CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE: 











PLEDGED TO ADVANCE 
JOHN LaFARGE 


STUBBORN insistence on one fundamental point 
at issue has been the strength of the Catholic rural- 
life movement since its organized beginning under 
Archbishop Glennon in St. Louis, eighteen years 
ago. The National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
in recent years has grown like young Samson; but 
unlike Samson, has allowed no seductive Delilah to 
clip from its brow firm loyalty to the question: 
how can the best conditions be provided for the 
religious salvation of the individual family? 

In the prolonged and rather timid intancy of the 
movement, some of the Philistines reproached it 
with being a “lost cause,” like numerous back-to- 
the-land or country-enthusiasm trends in our na- 
tion’s history. But a thoroughly Catholic move- 
ment cannot be a lost cause. 

The rural-life movement has had to face and 
still faces two problems that are not easy to har- 
monize. One has been to devise ways and means to 
bring religion to people living on the land, in spite 
of the physical inconveniences of country life. The 
other has been to help families to retain their hold 
on country life, to open up rural opportunity for 
new families, for the very sake of their religious 


welfare, in spite of the immediate advantages the 
Church enjoys in the cities. 

Again, it is not easy to preach a doctrine of 
economic self-help, of decentralization and home 
production; and still make ample and practical use 
of such help as State and Federal agencies and leg- 
islation may afford toward acquiring economic in- 
dependence. Sometimes these agencies point our 
way; sometimes they forget the interests of the 
individual family in their zeal for a privileged class 
or a political scheme. The Conference’s aim is not 
to help a number of families to get rich; but to 
help all families to serve God and educate their 
children free from landlessness and destitution. 

Some solutions are offered by the Conference for 
the problems of the farmer with the full knowledge 
that they are equally beneficial to city dwellers as 
well. Such, for instance, are the Credit Unions, 
whose workings Father Quinlan describes in this 
issue. The point in speaking of such cooperative 
enterprises is not that they are necessarily rural, 
any more than electric motors or portable engines 
are proper to the country; but that, like the motors 
or the engines, they afford a simple remedy to 
some of the most baffling ailments of rural life. 

Surest of all pledges for the success of the Cath- 
olic rural-life movement is the interest unfailingly 
taken in it by the American Hierarchy, three of 
whom honor AMERICA today by their contributions. 





SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 
MONSIGNOR L. G. LIGUTTI 


“WHY do you want to be a farmer?” The Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Nationa] Catholic Rural Life 
Conference has asked this question from Quebec 
to Texas. In rural St. Wenceslaus Church, Karlin, 
Mo., a grade school boy had his mind all made up, 
“I want to be a farmer because farmers know 
more”; another: “I want to be a farmer because 
there is nobody above you—except Almighty God.” 

On January 1, 1941, the Executive Offices of the 
NCRLC were moved from St. Paul to 525 Sixth 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. National in scope, the Con- 
ference is primarily an educational and propaganda 
agency to restore, promote and foster the funda- 
mental excellency of farming as a way of life, and 
the Christian dignity of the farmer. 
SPEAKERS’ BuREAU.—In pursuit of its object, the 
Executive Secretary, since January 1, 1941, has 
given addresses to, asked and answered the cques- 
tions of, 148 audiences in 20 States (not including 
11 radio appearances). The total estimated number 
of individuals in these audiences is 50,000. 

During the summer of 1941, Rev. Anthony 


Adams, S.J., St. Mary’s College, Kansas, made the 
circuit under the auspices of the Conference from 
Kansas through nine States. “Is Rural Life the 
Answer?” was the question explained in his lec- 
tures. Nearly 5,000 persons, mostly Sisters who 
teach in Catholic rural schools, heard “yes!” 
LITERATURE.—A book department specifically deal- 
ing with agrarian-distributist, decentralist, and co- 
operative literature has been started and is in the 
process of expansion. 45,000 pieces of free litera- 
ture have been distributed. Three numbers of the 
thirty-two-page Catholic Rural Life Bulletin have 
been printed and published. 

RuRAL LiFe SCHOOLS.—The NCRLC sponsored two 
rural life summer schools for priests—two weeks 
each of intensive study with a view to building up a 
foundation and background for local rural activities 
in parishes and dioceses. St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, was host to the first of these; 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, was host 
to the second. Seventy-eight persons from twenty- 
two States, twenty-eight dioceses, five abbeys, one 
vicariate and one Canadian province participated. 
OTHER SERVICES consistently rendered include an 
information bureau, free library service and an in- 
formation bureau to assist leaders of rural youth. 
We hope that these services will grow. 
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RURAL LIFE AIDS CHURCH AND NATION 


MOST REV. V. J. RYAN, D.D. 











“WHAT helps Rural Life helps the State and the 
Nation.” Nothing is more certain than this slogan 
of the Nineteenth Convention of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference which meets at Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, October 4-8. Indeed, it seems 
strange that labor leaders and industrial leaders 
have failed to recognize that many of their social 
and economic problems are rooted in the country- 
side. Since the practical stoppage of immigrants, 
slums, low wages and unemployment are, to a great 
extent, by-products of excess population coming 
from the country side. When the farmer loses his 
purchasing power, as he does through an unfavor- 
able disparity between the things he sells and the 
things he buys, the result is registered in the city 
by slowing and stopping of factory wheels. As Vice- 
President Wallace once said: “It is no secret that 
farm income, factory payrolls and business profits 
rise and fall together.” 

The city should be vitally concerned over the 
increase in number and extent of large mechanized 
farm units. This increase is going on in practically 
every State in the union. Several farms are coal- 
esced into one large commercial farm, operated 
with the aid of power machinery by a foreman and 
a few single men. The dispossessed farmer joins the 
rank of migrant laborers, or moves to the large 
city in search of work, or crowds into the small 
rural cities and towns where he is today on relief 
or on W.P.A. The recent Federal census showed an 
increase of 14.5 per cent in the population of the 
rural towns and small rural cities of the nation. 
The increase, composed largely of dispossessed 
farmers, makes a major problem. 

“What helps Rural Life helps the Church.” To 
care for the underprivileged (spiritually, material- 
ly) living on the land is the first in chronological 
order of the four working aims of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. For several years 
the Conference mothered the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Both groups’ met annually in 
_ joint meeting up until 1936. To strengthen the rural 
Church, the Conference promotes the rural Cath- 
olic school, vacation schools, religious discussion 
clubs, and correspondence courses in religion for 
scattered Catholics living far from church and 
priest. The Conference advocates the expansion of 
rural hospitals, motor clinics and increased medical 
care in rural sections. 

The second working aim of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference is: To keep on the land 
Catholics who are now living on the land. This can- 
not be achieved by administering only to the spirit- 
ual needs of rural groups. The social and economic 
forces which are driving the farmers from the land 
must needs also be given consideration. The Con- 
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ference presents an integrated program for the 
economic, social, cultural and religious welfare of 
farming groups. As instruments of economic liber- 
ation, the Conference advocates the family-size 
farm, efficient farming methods, credit unions and 
cooperatives both of the consumer and producer 
type. It also advocates better homes, equipped with 
modern conveniences, and rural electrification. 
Such improvements will retain youth on the land. 

The Conference stresses a type of education that 
includes the right appraisal of fundamental values 
from which flow an appreciation of life on the land, 
and the technical training in the things necessary 
for successful farm operation. 

The Rural Youth Program of the Conference is 
integrated with the national Catholic and diocesan 
youth program. Its objective is to supply the gen- 
eral Catholic youth program with the specific 
things required in a rural youth program. 

The third working aim of the Conference is: To 
settle more Catholics on the land—family-size farms 
for those who have a farm background, and rural 
homesteads for industrial workers from which they 
can supplement their income and through which a 
wholesome country atmosphere is provided for 
their families. Pope Pius XII in his Pentecostal 
pronouncement seems to have had these two types 
in mind when he spoke of the “vital space of the 
family” which he identifies as “a homestead of 
one’s own .. . land, the holding in which the family 
lives, and from the products of which it draws all 
or part of its subsistence.” 

The fourth working aim of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference is: To convert non-Catholics 
living on the land. Large areas of rural land are 
unchurched. The Southern Baptist Home Missions 
makes the following observation: “In 22 mountain 
counties in Kentucky, only 18 per cent of the peo- 
ple are professing Christians, while in 5 of the 22 
counties less than 10 per cent are Christians.” The 
greatest and most promising home mission field in 
the United States lies in Rural America. The Con- 
ference has constantly advocated street preaching 
in rural towns and cities, motor chapels, and motor 
clinics, along with the various types of work cer- 
tain religious communities are doing to strengthen 
the Church in rural areas. Father W. Howard 
Bishop, a former president of the Conference and 
one of its founders, has recently organized the 
Society of Home Missioners whose exclusive mis- 
sion will be the conversion of Rural America. An 
entire day will be given in a sectional meeting of 
the Jefferson City Convention to a Symposium on 
the Conversion of Rural America. All groups who 
are engaged in the work are invited to participate 
in the discussion. 























THE FARMHOUSE CRADLES THE VIGOROUS FAMILY 


MOST REV. E. V. O'HARA, D.D. 











THE heart of the interest of the Catholic Church 
in the rural-life movement lies in that supremely 
important social unit—the Christian family. Books 
have been written on a hundred aspects of family 
life, each showing how, under a specific aspect, 
wholesome family life is the seed and taproot of 
sound development in human society. Every one 
of these considerations may be affirmed with em- 
phasis on the rural family. A large and learned 
volume like Rural-Urban Sociology, by Sorokin 
and Zimmerman, employs all of its seven hundred 
pages to establish scientifically the thesis which 
rallied Catholic forces in the United States to the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference: “The 
farm is the native habitat of the family.” 
Whatever may be said in praise of the urban 
family, it must be said that it flourishes in the city 
as in a depleted soil and an unfriendly climate, like 
an exotic plant of irrepressible vigor that accom- 
modates itself to a hostile environment, or rather 
that accommodates environment to its own needs. 
But on the farm, though the farm be burdened and 
harassed by a hundred economic, social and educa- 
tional hardships—on the family-size farm—the 


family has a friendly soil, a bracing air and invigo- 
rating sunshine. 

Hence it is that, notwithstanding the much dis- 
cussed “lack of parity” of family incomes, the 
farms of America are still the cradles of vigorous, 
wholesome, united, disciplined and prolific families, 
overflowing with population while the cities with 
all their advantages are not producing enough chil- 
dren to fill the chairs vacated by death. 

The misfortune of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica is that it is not strong in the country, that it is 
not at the natural source of population. The result 
is that it is not the beneficiary of that natural 
process but has to fight its way against the deca- 
dent influences of the city in building up a people 
to the Lord. I think its success in keeping up whole- 
some family life in the cities is heartening in view 
of the obstacles, but the most short-sighted should 
see how its influence would be multiplied if, instead 
of having roots in merely a few hundred strong 
country parishes, it could possess several thousand 
such sources of population. 

The aim of the Catholic Rural Life movement 
in the United States is, first, to direct attention to 
the country parishes as a source of population; 
second, to outline the means of building up 10,000 
country parishes, and third, to engage the mission- 
ary effort and apostolic zeal to translate this pro- 
gram into action. 


EXTEND MISSIONARY WORK IN RURAL AREAS 


MOST REV. A. J. MUENCH, D.D. 











THIS year’s alarming decrease of enrolment in 
American schools focuses attention again on Rural 
America. 

For many years now, statisticians of population 
have called attention to the fact that urban centers 
have not births sufficient to reproduce themselves. 
Were it not for immigration into the cities, urban 
populations would die out. A very small fraction of 
the immigration comes from foreign countries 
owing to restrictive immigration laws. Cities re- 
plenish their populations by drawing on the rural 
youth of the nation, whom the farms supply. Rural 
America still has a high birth rate, especially in 
the Appalachians, Ozarks, and some western States. 

This has grave implications for the Catholic 
Church. United States census statistics reveal the 
fact that a little more than eighty per cent of the 
Catholic population lives in urban centers; a little 
less than twenty per cent lives in the rural areas. 

Urban Catholicism also is suffering from a de- 
cline in the birth rate. School statistics in recent 
years show this. The Catholic rural Church, how- 
ever, is too small in numbers to make up for the 


losses of urban Catholicism. With the rural dis- 
tricts, as they are at present, predominantly non- 
Catholic, it follows naturally that the constant 
stream of rural youth to the cities is likewise to a 
very large extent non-Catholic. In the face of such 
facts, urban Catholicism will do well to maintain 
itself, let alone to make headway. No thinking per- 
son will be deceived by large city congregations. 

This presents a real challenge to the Catholics of 
this country. The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference has accepted this challenge. Among its 
chief objectives is the aim to strengthen Catholic 
life in Rural America. It aims to prepare rural 
youth for the day when it will leave for the cities. 
This is not an easy task because the home mission 
fields are vast and the resources at hand are 
meager. It is to the interest of urban Catholicism 
to give support to the Catholic Rural Life Move- 
ment in our country in its efforts to develov and 
expand the home mission fields and to strengthen 
Catholicism in’ Rural America. True, urban Ca- 
tholicism has its own many problems arising out 
of city conditions. Still the problems of the rural 
country church are also its problems in a very 
large measure, because ultimately the rural parish 
is the population support of urban Catholicism. A 
strong Catholic rural Church will in the end bene- 
fit the Catholic urban Church. 
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THE CREDIT UNIONS SPREAD 
AMONG CONNECTICUT PARISHES 


PATRICK T. QUINLAN 











THE fundamental and constructive program which 
is being presented to the nation by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference first drew my at- 
tention on the occasion of the national convention 
of that body in the city of Richmond in the year, 
1937. It marked my first visit to a Rural Life Con- 
vention although it was the fifteenth held by the 
Conference. I still recall a remark uttered casually 
by Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, the Executive-Secretary of 
the Conference. “You will find,” he predicted, “‘the 
Rural Life program to be a way of life with a defi- 
nite underlying philosophy.” 

Many did not understand the significance of his 
words. But as we attended the many and the varied 
sessions of that meeting in the historic city of Vir- 
ginia, we heard the lecture of Doctor O. E. Baker 
concerning “Population Trends,” and marveled at 
the expositions and discussions about the Coopera- 
tive Movement, learning for the first time of the 
economic miracles being wrought in that eastern 
province of Canada through this movement. 

The meaning of the words of the Monsignor be- 
came clearer to us. For my own part, I determined 
to inform myself better concerning these activities 
for the betterment of our national life. Provided 
with literature concerning cooperatives, 4-H Clubs, 
rural missions, homesteading and other subjects, 
I started the return journey to the city of Hart- 
ford. I studied on the way and came to one definite 
conclusion. I decided the most practical form of 
cooperation with which to initiate rural activities 
in our Diocese would be the Credit Union or finan- 
cial cooperative. It could be organized in any place, 
with almost any group of persons, whereas such 
forms as the consumer’s cooperative, the market- 
ing cooperative, the producer’s cooperative (al- 
though most practical in certain localities, circum- 
stances and among certain groups of persons) 
could not meet with universal application. 

Again the Credit Union gave embodiment to the 
fundamental principles of the entire cooperative 
movement, the Rochdale Principles, applied suc- 
cessfully to finances. Its activities seemed a practi- 
cal application of the treatise studied in our semi- 
naries on Justice and Rights, a treatise laboriously 
learned and eloquently preached, but sadly devoid, 
as a rule, of any practical treatment. 

I soon had already visualized a Credit Union 
established in the most central of our three little 
missions in the Township of Bloomfield. Thus estab- 
lished, it might serve the members of the other two 
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missions as well. On the following Sunday the com- 
position and the purposes of the Credit Union were 
briefly explained by the pastor of the Sacred Heart 
Mission to his flock, and to this explanation he 
added an invitation to those members who might 
be interested to report at the parish hall on the 
following evening. Monday evening brought about 
twenty-five interested persons. A more detailed ex- 
planation of the purposes and aims of such unions 
was given and when it was noticed that a real in- 
terest had been aroused, study groups were formed 
which met weekly for a period of three months. In 
the Spring of 1938 the Bloomfield Federal Credit 
Union received its charter. The union was not 
strictly speaking a parish concern. Its potential 
membership included persons living within the 
boundaries of the Township regardless of denomi- 
nation. 

As my interest in credit unions grew, some very 
interesting facts concerning these organizations in 
the diocese came to my attention. I discovered we 
were not pioneers in this work. Through the in- 
fluence of the Central Verein, three German par- 
ishes had already established unions for the benefit 
of their parishioners. The first of these, St. Boni- 
face of New Haven, rightly claims the distinction 
of having the first parish credit union established 
in the United States under Federal charter. It was 
established in the year 1934 with the charter num- 
ber 37. St. Mary’s Parish of Meriden was not far 
behind with a charter number 39. The organiza- 
tion of St. Cecilia’s Parish Credit Union of Water- 
bury soon followed. 

The success of the Bloomfield venture gave us 
courage to go further afield. A group of persons 
belonging to the suburban parish of the Sacred 
Heart in Wethersfield, having heard of the Bloom- 
field success, suggested the organization of a union 
in their midst. We had already arrived at one de- 
termined conclusion: success in credit union proce- 
dure is due to previous study. For this reason we 
decided never to be instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of any parish group unless the potential mem- 
bership consented to submit itself to a three-month 
period of study. This, the members of the Holy 
Name Society of the Wethersfield parish agreed to 
do. They met for study and discussion each Monday 
evening. Toward the end of March, 1939, the Sa- 
cred Heart Parish Federal Credit Union of Weth- 
ersfield came into existence. It has experienced a 
healthy growth and success. Although a parish 

















union, the Secretary-Treasurer and one of the 
members of the Credit Committee are not members 
of our faith. This, however, is possible because the 
field of membership of a parish union is made up 
of any member of the parish or an immediate mem- 
ber of the family of a parishioner living under the 
same roof. Each of these members is married to a 
Catholic wife. 

By this time, credit unions were becoming more 
generally known to the clergy of the diocese and 
their principles more generally accepted. The Pas- 
tor of St. Mary’s Church, Windsor Locks, was the 
next to send in a request for an address to the 
members of his Holy Name Society. As a result, by 
the end of March, 1940, a well instructed group of 
men formed the nucleus of what has since turned 
out to be the most successful parish credit union in 
the diocese to date. It now has assets amounting to 
$20,000, and this year has loaned to members about 
$30,000. Many of these loans to members have 
made it possible for them to avoid falling into the 
clutches of loan sharks of whom they would other- 
wise become the victims. 

The time seemed to have arrived for parish 
credit unions actually to “go to town.” The Pastor 
of the Immaculate Conception parish, largest par- 
ish in the city of Waterbury, through one of his 
able assistants, called for an address on the subject 
of Credit Unions to be delivered at the regular June 
meeting of the Holy Name Society in 1940. About 
100 men gathered for the meeting. The group voted 
to establish a union. The Reverend Assistant hum- 
bly expressed his belief that he was not as yet suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the movement to take the 
leadership. In searching about for a leader one was 
found within the group itself, who was without 
exaggeration, proclaimed to be “one of the best in- 
formed men in the country in credit union proce- 
dure.” He performed the almost incredible feat of 
gathering his study group regularly throughout the 
hot summer months and instructed its members so 
well that by September they were well prepared to 
organize and in that month a Federal Charter was 
granted. There is no doubt in our minds concerning 
their future success. 

The newest development in parish credit unions 
in our diocese takes us back to the country once 
more. The Pastor of Broad Brook, a village in a 
rural area, gathered the men of his parish together 
one night last January at a dinner. He took this 
occasion to have the credit union explained to them. 
In spite of the condition of roads and weather one 
hundred and thirty men were present. They were 
told about the various committees of which a union 
is composed. They were reminded of the great 
things that had been accomplished by others in 
circumstances similar to their own. The Reverend 
Pastor had this to say to the Rural Life Director 
at a clerical gathering the following week: “Father, 
had we organized that evening we would have had 
one hundred and thirty members to start with.” But 
they did not organize. They waited until early Sum- 
mer. In the meantime they studied under the lead- 
ership of their pastor. A Federal charter was 
granted. They have not as yet enrolled a member- 


ship of one hundred and thirty but we are confident 
that a slower growth will cause this union to take 
deep root in the field of cooperation. 

Such, briefly, is the story of the first venture in 
the cooperative movement in our diocese. Any 
member of any credit committee of any union 
could tell of touching experiences concerning the 
manner in which these unions have made it possible 
for members to save, and to borrow at reasonable 
rates of interest when circumstances demanded. 
But their lips are sealed. However, one early experi- 
ence in the formation of such unions convinced the 
writer of the need of universal encouragement on 
the part of the clergy in their organization and 
their establishment. Shortly after the organization 
of one of the unions previously mentioned, a well- 
educated young man, a high-school teacher, ap- 
proached the writer and had this to say: “Father, 
you probably recall the occasion upon which you 
first addressed our group when we were contem- 
plating the establishment of a credit union. I was 
among those present that evening. I was deeply 
impressed when you stated that many people 
throughout the nation are plunged into the depths 
of poverty because they are compelled to pay ex- 
cessive rates of interest to loan sharks for money 
which they borrow. As I heard the remark, I re- 
called to mind that my mother had some time pre- 
viously told me that she had borrowed a certain 
amount of money at a certain rate of interest. At 
the time her story remained indefinite in my mind. 
But when I heard your remark, I determined to 
visit her at the earliest possible date. As she re- 
lated the circumstances of her loan, I received the 
shock of my life. She had borrowed the sum of five 
hundred dollars at a rate of interest so high that 
she not only found it impossible to pay back the 
loan, but even found it necessary to borrow to pay 
the interest on the loan. I could not but notice her 
failing health. This she attributed to the fact that, 
due to worry over the debt, she found it impossible 
to sleep for six months.” 

This was his story. Fortunately he had become 
a member of a credit union which enabled him to 
borrow at a reasonable rate of interest and to re- 
pay his mother’s loan. Her health soon revived. 

This, therefore, is a record of some success in the 
application of at least one of the many phases of 
the program offered by the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. I have frequently found myself a 
guest speaker facing audiences composed of from 
seventy to ninety per cent non-Catholics. Such 
audiences are enlightened on more things than a 
subject of interest to economists. The barrier which 
too often exists in many communities between the 
non-Catholic world and the Catholic priest has, in 
some degree, been broken. Once this barrier is low- 
ered, “the othér sheep which are not of this fold” 
will approach with greater confidence when serious 
problems which pertain to their salvation present 
themselves to their minds. I am convinced that the 
activities advocated by the Rural Life Conference 
will serve to prepare the way for many who other- 
wise would never draw near to the “fountain of 
living water.” 
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WHEN THE LAND GROWS SICK 
THE NATION GOES INTO DECLINE 


JOHN C. RAWE 














THE farms can make a people strong. In the his- 
tory of nations, the farms have made a nation 
strong at least a dozen times. Also at least a dozen 
civilizations have vanished because of a degraded 
condition of the farms, because of exploitation of 
soil fertility, and because of the improper distribu- 
tion of the ownership of the farms. 

Whenever degradation of the soil and the degra- 
dation of Rural Life begins, whenever urbanism 
and exploitation become dominant, then, these 
same farms with their poverty and erosion can 
overwhelm both urban and rural people with dis- 
aster. Fertility of soil is not inexhaustible. It can 
be plundered. It can be exhausted in an exceedingly 
short time through improper systems of land ten- 
ure. Today, the misuse of powered equipment 
speeds up the process of land depreciation. 

Few persons realize the enormous effect upon 
the lives of rural communities that has been pro- 
duced by changes in the method of agriculture in 
recent years. Few stop to think of the direct con- 
nection between soil preservation or soil fertility 
and the mechanization process. According to a re- 
cent survey made by the United States Soil Con- 
servation Service, in one county in southern Iowa, 
$1,740,000 worth of soil, more than the total worth 
of the year’s corn crop, was lost in one month as a 
result of mechanization. At the same time only 
two-fifths of the land farmed in the rural com- 
munities of this country is owned by the farmers 
themselves. This loss in farm ownership directly 
affects the lives of country families. 

What are the relationships of the people to the 
land when there is an abundance of economic, so- 
cial and spiritual vitality in a nation? A little study 
of land and history reveals that in strong nations 
there are always many farmers on many small 
family-unit farms. The rural group in these nations 
always numbers well over one-half of the total 
population. Rural life is in the ascendency. The 
homes with land are in the majority and these 
homes are the centers of much economic, social 
and spiritual activity. The families operating the 
farms make farming a Way-of-Life. The families 
on the land have either the ownership of the land 
or they have the security of long-term tenure. On 
each farm the family produces primarily for fam- 
ily use and in holding to this home economy each 
family finds it an easy task to make farming not 
only a Way-of-Life, but also a good business. 

Family farming is mixed farming. Crops and 
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animals are varied on each farm. With the variety 
of crops and animals on each farm, nature’s sensi- 
tive balances, the conditions and processes which 
work out a biological soil renewal, are maintained. 
The crop rotations are planned over long periods. 
Much vegetative and animal waste is available on 
each farm and this becomes the humus which re- 
builds the land. Crops are taken from the fields, but 
much care is taken to save all the organic matter 
of plants and animals. This organic matter is put 
back into the soil. The land is always renewed. Soil 
is kept in a state of good biological activity, a good 
state of soil health. 

The farm practices indicated above made many 
nations strong; our nation derived its vitality from 
such practices. In American homesteads this sound 
system of farming was followed for many years. 
About fifty years ago many of our families began 
to abandon the sound farm system and today most 
of our farmers do not know what the system was. 
Under urban and mass-production influence, our 
farmers adopted methods of land destruction. This 
destructive work on the land is sapping the strength 
of a giant nation. 

What are the relationships of the people to the 
land when there is a serious deficiency in the eco- 
nomic, social and spiritual vitality in a nation? A 
survey of land and history reveals that nations 
begin to decline when the use and management of 
the land takes on a desert-making aspect. The land 
is attacked as though it were an enemy. In the 
modern terminology, farming becomes a “battle” 
—the battle of the foods—and today most people 
think that winning this “battle” is nothing more 
or less than our ability to keep large-scale, mech- 
anized, agricultural equipment in motion. When 
food production is conceived as being a battle, 
there is wanton land waste and the repeated upset- 
ting of nature’s balances on each piece of land. The 
rape of the earth sets in. One-crop systems supply 
the earth’s goods for cash and exchange. The farm 
process, which is and always will be a vital process, 
a complex biological process, is reduced in the 
hands of unscientific, land-mining farmers to a 
mechanical, chemical and financial process. 

Reduction of biological developments to me- 
chanical processes makes the farmer an exploiter, 
a destroyer. He ceases to be a creator, a collabora- 
tor with nature. Nature will not make adjustments 
to these mistakes. The land becomes sick. Plants 
lose their resistance to disease. Animals lose their 























health because of deficiencies in soils and plants. 
Men become sick and lose vitality because of de- 
ficiencies in soils, plants and animals. 

A situation finally develops in which rural life is 
degraded. The life of the cities gains the ascen- 
dancy. The men of the land abandon the sick farms 
to go into commercial or military pursuits. The 
men of the land become men of the cities or of the 
camps. The dominant ideas are glamor, dependence 
on others, wage-working, relief, radicalism and 
war. The homes change. They are no longer fam- 
ily centers. What is still called “home,” becomes 
quite generally merely a stopping place, a mere 
flat, or a room or two in giant brick and cement 
cliffs. 

What has been and what is the relationship of 
the American farmer to his land? Witness the 
Southern cotton farmer. Season after season, dec- 
ade after decade, he raises cotton on the same 
fields. His mined-out fields are the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Tobacco Road. 

Witness the Western wheat farmer. He has filled 
the breadbaskets of the world with his vast and 
repeated crops. In specializing in the sale of wheat 
and burning his straw, he may be filling bread- 
baskets at present for somebody else, but his own 
fields are rapidly slipping into the Dust Bowl. If 
this continues, these fields will not fill any bread- 
baskets. 

Witnesss the Mid-Western corn farmer. He is 
filling the steel bins and cribs which stand along 
the railroad tracks. He is not lifting his mortgage. 
The title deeds to corn farms are being gathered 
into the vaults of banks and insurance companies. 
The rich corn land is losing its fertility. 

Witness the Western cattleman. He drives his 
cattle in larger and larger herds over the Western 
grasslands. He close-crops the sod. The land be- 
neath is opened to the hot winds and the sun. In 
thirty years the rich grassland is all but exhausted. 

Witness the lumberman. He logs off the forest 
in furious assault. He piles up his islands of logs 
in the rivers. The young growth beneath the big 
timbers is slashed out and piled high for the fires. 
Bleak, eroded, unproductive hillsides tell the story 
of the ruin. 

Witness the hunter and the fisherman. They all 
but destroy their work or their recreation, as the 
case may be, by the furious attack they make on 
the fisheries and the areas where wild life abounds. 

Witness the over-mechanized farmer. In misuse 
of powered equipment he takes a gigantic cash- 
crop plunge. In a few years he sucks his fields 
fruitless. 

Witness the poor tenant or sharecropper. This 
man works one-half of our land under tenure con- 
ditions which make him practically an annual 
mover. The greatest burden on the land he tills is 
his city landlord. This landlord drains the highest 
possible rent off the land and diverts the money 
into urban pursuits. The poor renter cannot build a 
farm on another man’s land. Each year he has to 
mine out the farm’s fertility, to keep his family 
alive and to please the landlord. 

In our country rural life is degraded. The sins of 


urbanism and factoryism have cut deep into rural 
living and farm work. Farming is reduced to a 
mere business, and this placing of the emphasis on 
the business in farming, makes it the poorest busi- 
ness in the world. When city ideas are in the ascen- 
dancy, we are apt to think, and do think, that all 
natural resources are things to be exploited. The 
good farmer must always remember that soils, 
plants, animal and all living things are natural re- 
sources, productive organic powers, which differ 
essentially from the natural resources involved in 
mines, oil wells and other commercial enterprises. 
There is not much one can do about empty oil wells 
and deserted mines. But it is a social crime to 
multiply exhausted farms and Dust Bowls. 

Timbermen have learned how to restock the 
trees. Fishermen have learned how to restock the 
fishing grounds. Farmers must learn how to re- 
stock the soil with fertility. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
rightly maintains that if we as a nation wish to 
cure our economic, social and spiritual sickness, we 
must apply the remedy to our biological sickness. 
We, both urban and rural groups, must bring about 
an ordered resettlement of the land. We must re- 
stock the land with many family owners. We must 
guide them in a way of farming which builds soil 
fertility through the maintenance of biological bal- 
ance in the field through varied crops and varied 
animals and sound family economy through home 
production of family needs. 

Meeting this week in Jefferson City, The Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, with a firm 
belief that what helps rural life helps the Church 
and the nation, rededicates itself to the building 
of economic, social and spiritual security in Rural 
America. It rededicates itself to the cause outlined 
by His Holiness, Pius XII, when he spoke in his 
Pentecost address of post-war reconstruction. 

Of all the goods that can be the object of private 
property none is more conformable to nature, ac- 
cording to the teaching of Rerum Novarum, than 
the land, the holding in which the family lives, and 
from the products of which it draws all or part of 
its subsistence. 

And it is in the spirit of Rerum Novarum to state, 
as a rule, only the stability which is rooted in one’s 
own holding makes of the family the vital and most 
perfect and fecund cell of society, joining up, in a 
brilliant manner, in its progressive cohesion, the 
present and future generations. 

If today the concept and the creation of vital 
spaces is at the center of social and political aims, 
should not one, before all else, think of the vital 
space of the family and free it of the fetters of con- 
ditions which do not permit even to formulate the 
idea of a homestead of one’s own. 

Thirty-two years have elapsed since President 
Theodore Roosevelt received the report of his 
Country Life Commission, which first brought 
these problems in a national and systematic way 
before the American public. Eighteen years have 
passed since the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference dedicated itself to this work. In the interval 
the farm situation has greatly worsened, not im- 
proved. But public opinion today, in the nation, in 
the Church, is aroused as never before. The battle 
for the land is going to be won. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE NAVY— 
AN EXPERIMENT IN DISCIPLINE 


RICHARD WELLING 











IT is estimated that about ten per cent of a soldier’s 
time is spent in actual battle, or in emergency 
conditions where obedience “on the jump” is the 
prime requisite. It has been assumed that a soldier 
lacks the imagination to distinguish between the 
ninety per cent of camp or barrack life and the 
ten per cent of emergency. Actually the very 
voice of command would tell him at once if a clash 
with the enemy is at hand. The problem, then, is to 
improve his general morale during the more or 
less boring conditions of prolonged daily drill and 
routine of camp life and, if possible, to do this in 
“the democratic way.” 

I am well in accord with the drive of the Service 
Organizations to provide those tonics which sustain 
morale. We do not deny the need for guidance, but 
is there not a better way to go about it than to 
make these young men feel they are having some- 
thing done for them instead of doing it for them- 
selves? The men we are dealing with are a new 
generation who, in a majority of cases, have gone 
to schools where democratic training and personal 
responsibility have been the keynote. Students have 
cooperated with their teachers in running the 
school—assemblies, athletics, playgrounds, lunch- 
rooms, study halls—and they have a different point 
of view from young men brought up under the old 
fashioned martinet schoolmaster. 

In this war where we know men may at any 
moment be thrown “on their own,” surely a new 
type of training must emerge, wherein soldiers are 
trained to use their brains and initiative—a far 
cry from the old type of discipline, of which Fred- 
erick the Great said: “As soon as a soldier begins 
to think, he becomes useless.” 

We can learn from the experience of the last 
war. I commanded Naval Base 4, at Montauk, Long 
Island, with one or two hundred green young men, 
many of them just old enough to enlist. My prede- 
cessor had been the conventional military task- 
master, ruling with an iron rod and unconsciously 
developing that hostility between the men and 
their commander which is so often found. The 
camp, with many tents and several streets, was 
only half orderly, and incentive or pride in work 
was wholly lacking. 

I called my men together and addressed them 
somewhat as follows: 

“I suppose you men think that I am going to 
keep after you, and penalize you for every little 
lapse of discipline. I see you coming late to drill, 
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out of uniform, talking in drill, reading when on 
lookout duty, and returning late after liberty—in 
fact, doing your best to make this a slack-run post, 
and waiting for me to jump on you; doing your 
best to establish the old antagonism between the 
commanding officer or school-teacher and the 
naughty boys. 

“Understand right now that I am going to do 
nothing of the kind. I have something better to do 
—something far more important than to play chief 
monitor while you break regulations every time 
my back is turned. Most of you are disgusted that 
there is so little variety in drill. You do not believe 
it is so very important, and you have never thought 
of taking charge of your own discipline. 

“Every one of you would dislike exceedingly to 
be associated with a Post which disgraced the best 
military standards. 

“You can have a lot more fun, besides doing 
your duty, if you will cooperate with me in running 
the camp instead of merely taking orders. Show 
me you have the ideal, the ambition, and the im- 
agination to realize and carry out the standards 
that must necessarily govern a Post like this, and 
I will leave to you, through a committee of your 
own selection, all these small matters which should 
be beneath the notice of soldiers of your caliber in 
a national emergency such as this war. 

“T do not care whether a committee of the whole, 
or two or three separate committees, take charge 
of this matter. The manner is unimportant. You 
have got to supervise and make your recommen- 
dations in discipline cases where not already pro- 
vided for by Navy regulations. In order to come 
within the military law, I shall probably approve 
and order the penalties that you recommend. I 
pledge myself to nothing. I am merely offering a 
suggestion, and we ought soon to make each other’s 
acquaintance on lines of manhood and coopera- 
tion.” 

They rose to the situation, every man. We had 
to erect new buildings, there was serious lookout 
work to do at the lighthouse, telephoning both to 
“Operations” at Washington and to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard every hour. There were over a hun- 
dred miles of shore to be patrolled, including two 
Coast Guard stations. We had plenty of boat work 
with submarine chasers and kept Ford cars gallop- 
ing up and down a hundred miles of road. 

At first the men selected a Committee of Seven 
of the best men in camp; subdivided the work into 














mess, camp order, lookout duty, drills, liberty, 
study, etc. Shortly thereafter cases of neglect of 
duty occurred, and I was confronted with the old 
tendency of such committees to suggest penalties 
far too severe. In no case did it fall to me to in- 
crease the penalty. In several cases I lightened it. 
This put me in a position of befriending the men 
against their own Committee. 

It was a pleasure to note absence of eye service. 
It was no longer taken for granted that I was look- 
ing around for irregularities. If I noticed them, as 
of course I did, I usually spoke to the man who had 
charge of that particular matter, and correction 
speedily followed. 

The Committee showed positive genius for select- 
ing a penalty that would “reach” the particular 
delinquent, and also a wonderful scent in discover- 
ing and running down an offender where I would 
have been helpless. Their imaginations got to work 
on schemes to improve the efficiency of the Post. 
They were no longer a lot of slaves driven by me; 
they were self-respecting Americans driving them- 
selves, and in constant touch with me as friend and 
chief adviser. The whole problem of “squealing” or 
“tattling” disappeared from view. All hands were 
interested in seeing their own Committee vindicate 
itself. 

After some months the same Committee, having 
been repeatedly elected, seemed to get a little out 
of touch with the majority of the men, and there 
was much grumbling, charging that the Cominittee 
was putting on airs. As it grew worse, one day two 
or three men asked me to show them the constitu- 
tion or by-laws under which they were working. I 
replied I had never heard of any. Much surprised, 
they asked who had fixed the original number of 
the Committee. I told them they had themselves. 
They asked whether there was anything to prevent 
the entire camp, through a committee of the whole, 
taking charge of discipline. I assured them it was 
entirely their affair. 

The next thing I knew, the entire camp had 
called for the resignations of the Committee, and 
after a long and stormy meeting reported its own 
recommendations of penalties for the current list 
of delinquents. 

I predicted that the time consumed by this com- 
mittee of the whole would be out of all proportion 
too great for the small matters involved, but the 
spirit of a town meeting was in the air, and the 
idea of individual responsibility quite fascinated 
them, so that it was several months before they ap- 
pointed sub-committees. 

The improvement in camp discipline was the 
smallest of the gains made from this self-govern- 
ment experiment. It may be questioned whether 
the release from contemptible details and the con- 
sequent dignifying of each man in his relation to 
his task was not a greater gain. Almost every man 
at one time or another offered some serious sugges- 
tion about the work: building of the new mess 
hall; how the “lookout” duty should be organized; 
the way the mess could be improved and cheap- 
ened; the “liberty” made more convenient; the 
target practice improved; the boat work made more 


thorough. In short, each individual man took pride 
in his work. 

The only agreement I made with my men was 
that they should show that they had the proper 
ideal, and that they were in dead earnest in trying 
to realize it. From the start we cooperated as 
friends. If I had appointed the Committee or if I 
had insisted it must be made up of petty officers, 
it would have been a sham and a failure. Of course 
I did a good deal of talking, with all the tact at 
my command and with as little preaching as pos- 
sible, about the pride a sailor takes in his work. 

Any Commanding Officer who likes this idea 
should not begin by turning over all camp affairs 
to the men. He could say: “You then ought to take 
charge of one department, say, camp order, liberty, 
mess, etc. and if you do that well, we will go on 
to something bigger.” The so-called “problem of 
military discipline in a democracy” is no longer a 
problem under such a plan. Even if the men are 
merely interested in giving a good dramatization 
of perfect military conduct and of a mechanically 
perfect drill, they show a largeness of temper in 
putting up with harsh ovders and restricted lib- 
erties, just as citizens do in a town under martial 
law. They know it will not be so when the war 
is ended. 

The objections to any form of self-government 
come from those who cannot credit the average 
human being with imagination enabling him to 
distinguish between daily humdrum life in camp 
and a battle—a sudden clash with an enemy—con- 
ditions so exciting and so immediate that the com- 
manding officer gives quick, sharp, imperative 
orders to be executed on the jump. 

One day at Montauk, news came from a neigh- 
boring camp that a large number of laborers were 
threatening sabotage unless their demands were 
met. Instantly our camp was transformed into old- 
style military robots, every vestige of self-govern- 
ment in abeyance, as we proceeded on the double- 
quick to the scene of disorder. You may be sure 
that our self-government had not made the men 
supine in a sudden emergency. 

Needless to say, when my superior officers 
learned of the plan they of course disapproved of 
it, feeling sure it would lead to some impossible 
Bolshevik free-and-easy relation between officer 
and men. Actually the self-government plan worked 
efficiently during everyday camp life and in periods 
of emergency such as the sabotage incident, the 
men executed orders with machine-like precision. 
In fact we had every morning a stiff drill in which 
I ordered them about like so many robots and per- 
mitted no back talk. After the order: “Dismissed!”’ 
we became cooperative human beings again. When 
the camp was inspected from time to time by visit- 
ing Admirals, the C. O. was invariably complimen- 
ted upon the excellent showing. 

I described the plan with minute detail to Ad- 
miral Sims, and received the following approval 
from him: “. . . I quite agree with you in the 
method you adopted, I have always practised what 
an inspecting admiral once designated as discipline 
by consent...” 
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PRICE CONTROL 


WE do not know what Mr. Henderson’s plans for 
price-control may be, or even that he has any. In 
his various appearances before Congressional com- 
mittees. Mr. Henderson has admitted, with a can- 
dor that is to his credit, that he does not believe 
that he knows all about the subject. All that he is 
sure of is that some plan must be adopted, and 
speedily, if we want to avoid inflation. 

Some weeks ago, Mr. Bernard Baruch was asked 
by the House Banking and Currency Committee to 
give his opinion on the current price-fixing bill. It 
seems to us that Mr. Baruch went straight to the 
heart of the matter when he said that price-control 
is not something that can be established by cuts in 
this field and advances in that. “I don’t believe that 
you can fix price-control as a separate effort,” said 
Mr. Baruch, drawing on his experience as chair- 
man of the War Industries Board in 1918. “It must 
be intimately tied up, and move in step with all 
other war controls, wage and rent control, priori- 
ties, commandeering, war trade, war finance, and 
so on. Without all working together, they can’t do 
the job satisfactorily.” 

That is stark common sense. Price-control will 
always be resented by some groups, and it is im- 
portant to break their power to do harm to the 
whole scheme, by removing as far as possible, all 
reasonable cause for resentment. “Grouching”’ will 
always be found, but it can be discounted as harm- 
less. But a system of price-control which does not 
operate equally in all departments, will have worse 
results than bitterness. It will simply aggravate the 
evils it is supposed to cure. 

Take, as a primary instance, rentals. These are 
rising week by week, particularly in towns in which 
war industries have been located, but most of all 
in Washington itself. Owners will always ask the 
limit, as long as human nature remains what it is, 
and Washington encourages them by paying what 
is demanded for office-space. High rents promote a 
demand for higher wages to ease the burden of in- 
creased rentals. But it is obvious that there must 
be a ceiling over wages as well as a floor under 
them. Yet, if the costs of living shoot up because 
of the increase in this one item of rentals, wages 
must increase in proportion. Where is the money 
to come from? Only from printing presses, and 
that means inflation. 

Toward the end of the First World War, the 
country had a fairly unified War Industries Board, 
with a head who had authority. Today we have 
boards upon boards, none of them with an author- 
ity which extends beyond its functions to refer its 
problems to the President, and there is no coordi- 
nating agency to unify their efforts. Last month, a 
number of these boards and agencies were re- 
organized by the President. Out of them may 
emerge some agency to formulate a price-control 
plan, intimately tied up, as Mr. Baruch suggests, 
with all other war controls. If that hope is de- 
stroyed, we may as well forget all about price- 
control, and face inflation. 
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A MONTH OF PRAYER 


CENSORSHIP cannot veil from the rest of the 
world the dreadful plight of every nation in 
Europe. War has taken its awful toll, and 
disease following malnutrition will reap an 
even larger number of victims. Misery reigns 
everywhere; in memories of the past; in con- 
templation of death on every hand; in dread 
of a future that may bring even greater hor- 
rors. We can no longer rate regions in terms 
of prosperity, but only in degrees of misery, 
ranging from abjection to rank despair. Even 
in Germany and Great Britain, large groups 
are underfed, and it is no longer possible to 
provide the quality of food required by chil- 
dren, the sick, and the aged. 

God’s goodness made Europe a beautiful and 
fertile garden in which His children could live 
in peace and in plenty. But man’s malice has 
made it a barren desert over which armies 
march, and a blood-drenched burial-place. 

Contemplating this frightful scene, our duty 
as Christians is plain. We are told by some, 
high in authority, that soon we must feed Great 
Britain. But we shall not be permitted to feed 
the Belgians or the Dutch, the Poles, the Itali- 
ans, or the children of races conquered by 
Hitler, or the Germans whom Hitler has led 
to destruction. We cannot help all by provid- 
ing for their material necessities, but we can 
be of assistance to all by our prayers. 

The very word will be scouted by those who 
put their sole trust in munitions. But God’s 
ear is not closed to His children, nor is His 
arm shortened. How long He will permit suf- 
fering in Europe, we do not know, but His lov- 
ing Providence for all cannot be questioned. 
Yet this we know from His dealings with us, 
that He wishes us to come to Him in humble 
supplication, acknowledging our sinfulness, and 
begging His mercy for us, and for all those for 
whom His Son died. 

The time is particularly opportune, since the 
Holy Father has invited us to make the month 
of October a month of prayer for peace. This 
invitation is especially addressed to the chil- 
dren in our schools, and the teachers will no 
doubt bring it to their attention daily. But it 
would also be well if in every family in this 
country prayers were offered every evening for 
peace. In God alone is our refuge. 











RIALS 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


IT is interesting to observe the evolution of the 
doctrine of freedom of the seas in the messages 
of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. Both 
Presidents kept closely and anxiously in touch 
with Congress and with the people. 

French privateers had been preying upon 
American ships, for the Directory needed 
money, and cared little how it was obtained. 
The Barbary coasts had long been a nest for 
pirates, who attacked the ships of all nations, 
and Tripoli had practically declared war on the 
United States. Adams was anxious to avoid 
open hostilities with France, but equally anx- 
ious to prepare for war, should that become 

. Acting by authority of Congress, he 
adopted a policy which soon brought the Direc- 
tory to its senses. Jefferson, acting under the 
same authority, used the Navy as a police force 
to clear the seas of acknowledged pirates. 

Both Presidents asserted the right of the 
United States and of all other governments to 
use the seas for peaceful commerce. Neither 
asserted the right of a nation to use the seas in 
time of war to supply one of the belligerents 
with munitions. 

That freedom has never existed, and it is 
difficult to understand how it can be maintained 
in time of war. There is a wide difference, obvi- 
ously, between the free use of the seas for 
peaceful commerce, and the free use of the seas 
for war-purposes. In war-time, all belligerents 
warn non-belligerents that traffic in munitions, 
including food-stuffs, can be carried on only at 
their peril. Had the United States been attacked 
by Germany two years ago, this Government 
would have been fully justified in closing the 
adjacent seas to Italy, and to any other nation 
which proposed to supply Germany with troops 
and guns. We should certainly not have admit- 
ted that Italy was justified by the doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas. 

An avenue along which munitions are car- 
ried to a belligerent nation can be kept open 
only by force. If this is a correct interpretation 
of freedom of the seas, then the real meaning 
of the doctrine is that in time of war, the seas 
are open oniy to the strongest power, and 
closed to all others. Necessarily, then, the doc- 
trine can be vindicated only by bloody war. 

Is the doctrine worth that much to us? 








LABOR’S OWN ACT 


AFTER reading a statement issued to the press 
last week by the chairman of the National Defense 
Mediation Board, astonishment probably got hold 
on many American employers. For the first time, a 
Federal Board had a kind word to say about the 
men who pay the wages. After describing the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act as “labor’s own Act,” 
and “the Magna Charta of trade-unionism,” Chair- 
man William H. Davis declared: “The universal 
and ungrudging acceptance of the letter and spirit 
of the Act by employers is a compelling obligation. 
It is an equally compelling obligation on the part of 
labor to seek and follow its legal remedy in prefer- 
ence to direct action.” 

It is quite true that Chairman Smith does not 
state that in this particular case, the employers 
had fully lived up to their obligations. On the con- 
trary, he asserted that the strike was the out- 
growth of “alleged unfair labor practices by the 
company.” But he did find that by calling a strike, 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers had vio- 
lated the letter and the spirit of the law. The right 
of employes of public utilities to strike, was not 
touched by the Chairman. His purpose was simply 
to point out the obligation of employes to exhaust 
all available legal means before having recourse to 
a strike. 

But it seems to us that the question left unan- 
swered by the Chairman must be settled before we 
can take refuge in the easy truism about employing 
legal means. As we have observed on several occa- 
sions (March 29, April 6, 1941), it is practically 
impossible to justify a strike which inflicts serious 
harm upon the public, or which stops, or notably 
impedes the normal functioning of government. 
While the strike in Kansas City was not of long 
duration, the cutting off of electric light and power 
caused serious trouble in several hospitals. In one 
of these, surgical operations were in progress and 
had to be continued by candle-light, and in another 
the stoppage of the so-called “iron lung” exposed 
an infant to death. It is easy to understand why the 
chief of police assured the leader who called the 
strike that he would be arrested for murder, should 
the child die. 

These are instances, not the most serious per- 
haps, but the most dramatic, which show the harm 
that may come to any community, when a utility 
plant of this nature is closed. Modern life is gauged, 
as it were, to a standard which requires the un- 
broken maintenance of means of transportation and 
communication, and of sources of light, power and 
heat. When the stoppage is of even a few days’ 
duration, the damage sustained by the public in 
loss of life, and in the breakdown of normal social 
and commercial transactions, is extremely serious. 

While all this is true, it is not the whole truth. 
The worker cannot here exercise his right to strike, 
and must yield to the common good. But that does 
not settle the case. In Kansas City the electrical 
workers seem to have had a real grievance in the 
“company unions” foisted by the utility company; 
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at any rate, the company has been frequently cited 
to answer this charge. Had the workers no redress? 

Technically, they had, under the National Labor 
Relations Act. As a matter of fact, however, that 
Act was about as useful to them as the iron lung 
that was clogged by the strike. 

As friends of organized labor, we say frankly 
that, in our opinion, even the recent changes in the 
membership of the National Labor Relations Board 
will not cure the faults of the Wagner Act. The 
inept Madden and the leftist Smith are gone, and 
that is pure gain, but both labor and the public need 
Federal legislation which will give the worker in 
an essential industry not merely justice, but speedy 
justice. The worker cannot wait, and the public 
cannot. When the New York subway strike was 
averted some months ago, the employes were prom- 
ised a board which would hear their grievances and 
adjust them at once. This was due them, since as 
civil-service employes they had agreed to forego 
the use of their right to strike. The promise has 
not yet been fulfilled, and will not be acted on, 
pending court action, but there seems no reason 
why the administration of the Wagner Act cannot 
be used to provide a sufficient number of boards to 
adjudicate disputes without months of waiting. 

This necessity will become even more pressing 
in the next few months. Already we are threatened 
with more strikes in the coal fields and in factories 
operating under Government contracts. Labor is 
not always wrong. Sometimes it is right. When it 
is right, its grievances should be redressed speed- 
ily. If this means that the Wagner Act must be 
amended, let us have amendment. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


THE city of St. Louis, which last year blew away 
the smoke that hung over its beautiful parks and 
avenues, has blown away a heavier cloud by adopt- 
ing an amendment to its charter, providing for a 
civil-service system. It is pleasant to observe from 
the columns of the St. Louis press that an outstand- 
ing leader in this campaign for a needed reform 
was that veteran worker for good government, the 
Rev. Edward Dowling, S.J. 

But Father Dowling and his associates know bet- 
ter than we that only a beginning has been made. 
A civil-service system is one thing, and its adminis- 
tration, as sad experience has shown, is quite an- 
other. Nothing but good can be said of probation, 
parole, and civil service, and nothing but evil of the 
manner in which the three systems are frequently 
operated. 

There are many ways of killing a cat, and all of 
them are known to men who approve civil service, 
as they say, “in principle.” That generally means 
that they do not approve it in practice, or, in other 
words, that they do not approve it at all. A civil- 
service system packed away in an amendment is 
harmless to political crooks. May St. Louis succeed, 
where other cities have failed, in putting its civil- 
service system in the hands of competent and hon- 
est administrators. 
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THE ONE REAL EVIL 


IT was the celebrated French preacher, Pére de 
Ravignan, who said that the cleverest feat of 
Satan in the nineteenth century was his fairly suc- 
cessful attempt to persuade the world that Satan 
is a myth. Since that time, Satan has succeeded in 
another campaign, for it is not much of an exag- 
geration to say that, outside the Catholic Church, 
most people think that sin, too, is a myth. 

Yet, that Jesus Christ taught the necessity of 
repentance for sin, is a fact clearly set forth in the 
Gospels. The promise of a Saviour Who alone could 
save the world from its sin, is found on almost 
every page of the Old Testament. The philosophers 
of ancient Greece, pondering upon man’s miseries, 
could not escape the conclusion that these were in 
some way the results of the violation of the law of 
an Infinite Will. Indeed, all men, then and through- 
out the ages, even among savage races, have with- 
in themselves a consciousness, often dim, some- 
times perverted in its deductions, of the difference 
between right and wrong. That in our day, men 
and women who profess that they accept the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ can deny the reality of sin, is 
simply another instance of the weakness of the 
human intellect, and the perversity of the human 
will. They try to convince themselves that sin is a 
term invented by bigots to stigmatize perfectly 
legitimate intellectual and physical pleasure. 

The Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, ix, 
1-8) clearly attests the fact of sin. A paralytic 
brought before Jesus, was greeted with the cheering 
words, “Take courage, son; thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” To give them all possible credit, the Scribes 
did not deny the reality of sin, for on this occasion 
they accused Our Lord in their thoughts of blas- 
phemy for daring to forgive sin. Jesus met them 
squarely by asking which was easier; to forgive 
sin, or to cure this paralytic, and then to show His 
power as the Son of Man to heal body and soul 
alike, bade the cripple, “Arise, take up thy pallet 
and go to thy house.” Sin, then, was to Our Lord 
no less a reality than the physical disorder which 
made this man helpless. 

We who by God’s grace are Catholics, know only 
too well the fact of sin. Long ago we learned that 
to violate God’s law in a serious matter is a mortal 
sin, and that by mortal sin we separate ourselves 
from God, and deserve Hell. Perhaps we never 
heard the definition of Saint Thomas Aquinas, that 
mortal sin is “an act whereby we turn from God, 
our last end, willingly attaching ourselves in an 
inordinate manner to some created good,” but we 
have always understood in some degree the Saint’s 
teaching. We Catholics know enough; the danger 
for us is that we can weaken our horror of offend- 
ing God, by trifling with grace, by playing with 
temptation, by putting ourselves in the occasion of 
sin, by sinning and then by living for long periods 
in a state of sin. 

Sin is not a light thing. It is the most dreadful 
evil, the only real evil, on earth. God will not take 
seriously the prayers of those who do not take sin 
seriously. 
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CAMP MORALS 

Eprtor: I was so impressed with the serious nature 
of the statements contained in your editorial of 
August 2, and in the article by Father Blakely, 
Morals Versus Health in the Army Camps, 
(America, August 9), that I asked and received 
unanimous consent to insert the editorial and the 
article in the Congressional Record of September 
11. 

Since these statements were brought to the at- 
tention of the House of Representatives, I have 
received many requests from my colleagues, in the 
House and the Senate, for further information on 
the subject. I have also received several communi- 
cations, from different parts of the country, volun- 
teering aid to correct the conditions at our Army 
Camps, and to rid them of the devices which Father 
Blakely wrote about under the title immorality in 
Our Army Camps. 

During the coming week, I propose to address 
formal communications, in writing, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the War Depart- 
ment, expressing my condemnation of the Army 
regulations which permit the sale of certain articles 
at the Army Camps and demanding the repeal of 
the regulation providing for the sale of such 
articles. 

Allow me to congratulate you for your fearless- 
ness in bringing this matter to public attention, and 
for the candor with which you have treated this 
problem. 

I gladly join with you in your efforts to elevate 
the standards in our Army Camps by banning the 
sale of these products which encourage immorality 
among our soldiers. 

Washington, D.C. MaArTIN J. KENNEDY, M.C. 


BEAUTIFUL BOMBS 
Eprror: I must differ from Mr. Lunn’s desire 
(AMERICA, September 13) for the return of Homer 
to paint the same heroic picture of the Siege of 
England which he drew of the Siege of Troy. 

Christians were properly shocked when the late 
Bruno Mussolini, in a book written not so long ago, 
vividly described the intense self-gratification and 
elation he received in aiding the conquest of Ethi- 
opia. Mr. Lunn’s descriptions reminded me force- 
fully of Bruno’s picturing the intricately and esthet- 
ically exquisite rose-like design caused by Ethio- 
pians erupting into the atmosphere from the effect 
of an Italian bomb. Because a war may be just, 
that does not gainsay the words of another Eng- 
lishman, Cardinal Hinsley: “War is hideous and 
hateful. It is the summary of the worst evils that 
can befall mankind.” 

No, I do not ask for another Homer to glorify 


war. I hope and pray for the return of the teach- 
ings by word and example of Our Lord. Did He 
praise war when He wept over the coming destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem? Did He think of the beauty of 
the flames of the burning Temple? Did He see the 
beauty of flaming projectiles cast from catapults 
and crushing the battlements of the Holy City, or 
of the beauty of a reflecting sun on gleaming arms, 
or of the passion of battle? He wept for them, 
although they brought it on themselves. “Those 
who live by the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
What a terrible arraignment of those who not only 
cleave with the sword but panegyrize it. 

I pray that no genius will dissipate his talents on 
such worthlessness; let such affairs remain in the 
domain of the comic tabloids or in the hands of the 
pagan classicist. 


Hollywood, Calif. JAMES HOWARD CREMIN 


COLLEGE RULES 

EpitTor: The article on Catholic colleges (AMERICA, 
September 13), was very interesting to me since I 
attend a small Catholic college. I would not ex- 
change places with anyone who attended a State 
college or a university for I feel that I am getting 
a broad education and have superior cultural ad- 
vantages. Everything is as the author of the article 
stated—we also have the quadrangle, the long quiet 
convent halls, the prom nights, the many lovely 
traditions, the spiritual atmosphere. 

But please, why must the Catholic colleges be so 
disapproving of things that are dear, almost neces- 
sary to the modern girl? Why must they disap- 
prove and forbid smoking on the campus, sending 
us scurrying down the alley to smoke, or to a dirty 
delicatessen down the street, run by a man who 
has cleaned up a small fortune on the deal? Why 
must we wear stockings even when not in class? 
Why must we be in at six o’clock every night, un- 
less a special Dean’s permission gives us a nine- 
thirty? And why on prom nights are we assembled 
in the parlors to pray for purity and then herded 
into buses, in which we go and return from the 
dance, meeting and leaving our dates at the hotel. 

I realize that these things are superficial, and 
since I and a lot of girls do, we love the college. 
But how many girls of today, Catholic girls in- 
cluded, do realize how superficial they are? How 
many girls and parents decide on other colleges 
because they consider these very things not only 
old-fashioned and narrow minded, but also essential 
to their happiness? And how many miss the cul- 
tural and spiritual benefits of such a college be- 
cause the authorities refuse to yield? 

It seems to me that Catholic culture in these 
days is more important than a rule for smoking. 

College. STUDENT 
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COMMUNIST CANCER 

Epiror: Your correspondent from St. Louis, Mo., 
Mr. Orville Spaulding, who rises to criticize Mr. 
John E. Kelly for his illuminating article For The 
Defense Of America Against The Communist 
Threat, (AMERICA, August 2) must just have wak- 
ened from a Rip Van Winkle slumber, as evidenced 
by his crass ignorance of the growth of Com- 
munism in the United States during the last twenty 
odd years. 

Mr. Spaulding says: “Now we all know that Com- 
munism can only find a foothold in a country where 
the majority of the people are deprived of the 
necessities of life as they were in Russia.” If like 
causes lead to like results, then there must have 
been millions of people in the United States who 
were deprived of the necessities of life; because 
not only is it true that Communism or Bolshevism 
has obtained a foothold in the country; but more 
than that, they control the political and economic 
destinies of the nation. 

We need more articles like those of Mr. Kelly 
who has the courage to probe somewhere near the 
foundations of present day phenomena to discover 
what it is all about. The daily press is absolutely 
silent on these matters, the politicians even more 
so, and how is a body to get at the truth? We have 
seen how it has been possible for a great nation 
to wage a most destructive war for over two years 
without even declaring what the fight was about, 
and how another nation is ready and anxious to 
plunge into the maelstrom, sacrificing all its eco- 
nomic and social gains of a century and a half with 
no positive statement to its citizens as to the real 
reasons. It can be positively asserted that these 
reasons will never be disclosed by those responsible 
for dragging the nation into war; and it is only 
from writers like Mr. Kelly and journals like your 
own that the truth will ever be found. 

El Oro, Mexico ROYAL P. JARVIS 


CATHOLIC NOVEL 

Eprtor: In the current and highly interesting dis- 
cussion on the Catholic novel, it is strange that no 
mention has been made of Sheila Kaye-Smith. In 
her Valiant Woman she depicts sin without coarse- 
ness; folly and weakness without glamor; chastity, 
fortitude and Christian forgiveness without sticky 
sentimentality. 

There is nothing wrong with the Catholic novel 
except that we have too few authors who know 
how to write it. 

Philadelphia, Pa. MARIE SHIELDS HALVEY 
Epitor: If Mr. Hurley wishes to bandy Irishisms, 
I am willing and competent therein on both my 
Cavan and Mayo sides. Also, if he rereads my ad- 
mittedly precieux metaphor about the “novelistic 
basilica,” he will find, I think, that I am neither 
charging Irish Catholicism with Gallicanism nor 
driving another spike into the church door at Wit- 
tenberg. Thirdly, if he will be patient enough to 
listen to a word of wisdom from a Sassenach—a 
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very funny cove, named Sidney Smith—among the 
minor duties of life there is none more neglected 
than that of not giving praise where praise was not 
due. I still think Mr. Hurley is a very good local 
colorist. 

Since Mr. Hurley likened me to a Pomeranian, I 
am not adverse to a riposte in kind. I should have 
granted him choice of weapons in any case, but 
since he has already elected the shillelah, as one 
Donnybrook Paddy to another, may I remind the 
author of The Old Parish that, while one may ap- 
plaud his ideas on the values of the regional novel, 
the parochial pump has creaked its old-oaken- 
buckety way too long through Catholic fiction? Let 
it be at one with Ersatz shamrocks, picture-post- 
cards of wishing wells, and American Kiltartanese. 

There, my seanachaid, is a boreal blast to match 
the “icy breath” of the cailleach of the rocks, her 
four bodachs, and the red-shanked Carl of the 
Drab Coat. 

Kenmore, N. Y. CHARLES A. BRADY 
EpiTor: In connection with the current symposium 
in AMERICA on novels and novelists, it is of special 
interest to note that Robert H. Elias of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has compiled conclusive 
evidence that the first American novel published 
anywhere, and written by a native of the United 
States, was Adventures of Alonso: Containing 
Some Striking Annecdotes of the present Prime 
Minister of Portugal; published in London in 1775, 
and written by Thomas Atwood Digges of Warbur- 
ton, Maryland. 

The author was a member of one of the pioneer 
Catholic families of the Calvert Colony. William, 
John and Charles Digges were among the insur- 
gents, led by the Carrolls, who threatened a mass 
emigration in 1728 in protest against the penal 
laws and intolerance of the Protestant ascendency 
that controlled affairs. Fathers John and Thomas 
Digges were Jesuit missionaries active “in the 
counties” for most of the concluding years of the 
last century. Like many of the youths of that era, 
Digges was sent to England to be educated, and 
spent sometime after in Lisbon, where he was of 
great service to the cause of the American Revolu- 
tion and its advocates stranded there. 

The novel is realistic and autobiographical and 
calculated in its discussions to give its British read- 
ers some idea of the intolerable political and eco- 
nomic conditions resented by the American colo- 
nists. When Digges returned to his native land he 
was held in the highest esteem by Washington, 
Jefferson and the Madisons. He died in 1821. There 
were two editions of the novel, which was pub- 
lished in two volumes and had a variant title page, 
which puts it among the rare Americana. Copies 
are in the libraries at Harvard, the Antiquarian 
Society, The Library Society of Philadelphia, the 
New York Public Library and the British Museum. 
That the name of a Catholic, should, like that of 
the Good Ben Adhem, “lead all the rest” of Amer- 
ican novelists, is a find that ought to set the re- 
search students in a very busy mood. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. T. F. M. 
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MICKEY MOUSE AND AMERICANISM 


WALTER J. ONG 


IT is no easy task to find any common denomina- 
tor in the various mixtures of ideologies existing 
in the minds of American men and women. But 
from our Victorian ancestors we nearly all seem 
to have inherited one first principle in common— 
an abiding faith in youth when it is accompanied 
by vigorous animal activity and a healthy grin. 
For confirmation of this fact, we need only look at 
the puppies and children in the advertisements. 

Hence it is ticklish business to undertake a cri- 
tique of Mickey Mouse. For if all normal human 
beings are supposed to like young creatures en- 
gaged in physical activity and grinning, they do 
not all put the same value on this sort of thing. 
But suppose we examine what Mickey Mouse is, 
not in himself, but in his relation to our national 
culture, and see if, thereby, we can arrive at some- 
thing that is very difficult to attain to—an evalua- 
tion of our own culture. Today, when whole civiliza- 
tions are being revised, peaceably as well as forc- 
ibly, close inspection of all aspects of our national 
life is of pressing importance. 

This is especially true of those aspects which 
we have taken for granted. Thus, if a product of 
an age is entirely free from criticism, it is some- 
thing of great interest. Its immunity from critical 
examination is the guarantee that such a product 
has risen out of those principles which are con- 
sidered so basic as never to be questioned. If we 
can, then, bring our critical attention to focus upon 
such an adventitious being universally taken for 
granted, we will be in a position to see our age 
somewhat in the way it will appear to succeeding 
generations. 

Now, Mickey Mouse is singularly free from 
criticism. He is taken for granted because if he 
does not represent the entire scheme of values that 
Americans live by, at least his scheme of values is 
fitted into theirs without demanding for itself any 
readjustment in the process. The artists who have 
brought Mickey into being have always worked 
with some of their fingers on the pulse of the 
American public. And, since Hollywood, at least in 
this one instance, is functioning frankly and freely 
to produce movies and not canned stage plays, 
little has stood in the way of their realizing the 
artistic effects desired. The result is the creation of 
a world which offends almost no one and meets 
with uncritical and enthusiastic acclaim. 


There can be no doubt that the quality and ex- 
tent of Mickey’s popularity has some kind of deep 
significance. There is, of course, nothing wrong 
with liking juvenile activity and juvenile grinning, 
but there is something distinctive about an age 
which makes a fetish of this sort of thing. 

Mickey’s popularity is a popularity that has come 
with the living of a mechanically busy life in an 
intellectual and moral vacuum. In most of the 
“stories” we watch Mickey’s quaint smile and queer 
poses. We watch the characters making faces or 
pirouetting at the vortices of multi-colored whirl- 
winds or rocketing along with blasts of vapor in 
their wakes. We watch Pluto’s flexible muzzle as 
it crawls across the screen. And that is all. 

Though Mickey’s animal ancestry is very old, 
none of his animal forebears were quite like Mickey. 
Animal stories reach far back toward the begin- 
nings of the human race, and yet the Mickey Mouse 
stories differ vastly from all the traditional vari- 
eties. As for the earliest animal stories with which 
everyone is familiar, a very brief recollection of 
Aesop will make it plain that Mickey has swung 
wide of this tradition. 

It is true that Aesop’s characters are more con- 
scious of being animals than Disney’s figures are: 
Mickey does not diet on cheese, nor even refer to 
himself as a mouse, nor to Dippy as a dog, and 
actually keeps a real dog named Pluto. But differ- 
ences of this sort are found even among the tradi- 
tional animal stories and are not to be made much 
of. The more important difference lies in the 
depths of being to which the roots of the stories 
strike. Aesop’s stories all have deep moral connec- 
tions. The morals themselves may be simple and 
easily gathered. But they are serious, and the story, 
entertaining as it may be, is inextricably involved 
with the ordinary moral issues which confront hu- 
man beings. 

This connection between beast fable and the 
serious things of existence is the usual thing. It 
is found in the Sanscrit Panchatantra, in the me- 
dieval beast fables and epics such as Reynard the 
Fox, and down to La Fontaine, and Hans Christian 
Andersen’s Ugly Duckling. 

Yet these stories, like the Disney stories, are 
entertaining. It has not always been necessary to 
sidestep every serious issue in order to amuse. Per- 
haps a more entertaining animal story will never 
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be told than the popular medieval account of the 
fox who fell into the well and talked his old enemy, 
the wolf, into riding the other windlass bucket 
down into the depths (where he had given the wolf 
to understand a veritable paradise was to be found), 
thus enabling himself to ride back up in the other 
bucket. But for all its sheerly amusing qualities, 
the tale quite obviously involves itself in the ques- 
tion of flattery and of the man who lives off society 
by his wits. 

Similarly, opening my Chaucer at The Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale, I find some pretty serious connec- 
tions established. On the first page that strikes my 
eye, the name of God appears seven times in the 
very speeches of Chaunticleer the Cock and his 
wife, Dame Pertelote. On the next page comes 
Chaunticleer’s prayer, which begins: 

O blissful God, that art so just and trewe, 
Lo, how that thou bewrayest mordre alway! 

Now I wish to avoid the religious suicide which 
identifies all that was medieval with all that is 
Catholic. The medieval authors, like their con- 
temporaries in other fields than literature, had 
their faults in plenty, and they often lapsed into 
or failed to emerge from paganism. But even then 
they were religious, and in the height of their fun 
and merrymaking, as in everything else, they were 
incapable of the studied secularism which Mr. 
Disney’s characters, in accord with our public 
school tradition, so carefully affect. The references 
to God in The Nun’s Priest’s Tale do not occur 
simply because a cleric tells the story. 

An artificial secularism puts Mickey Mouse out- 
side this tradition, delimiting the field in which he 
operates and effectively blocking off connections 
with basic and serious truths which have charac- 
terized his animal forerunners. Thus, the Disney 
picture-stories whether movies or newspaper 
strips, gravitate toward the shallowly spectacular. 
Mickey in his own way is merely following out the 
segregative processes of a secularism which has 
eaten the marrow out of our national culture by 
isolating religious and moral considerations from 
everything except the most private departments of 
each individual’s life. And our being so taken with 
Mickey’s vacuous existence is a tacit acknowledge- 
ment of our own weakness. 

It is entirely true that we can find in other ages 
certain forms of art with which Mickey Mouse has 
as close affinities as he has with the animal stories. 
There is the dumb show, the Punch-and-Judy show, 
or the jig, in all of which antics might be antics and 
nothing more. But apart from the fact that in these 
forms of entertainment there is not quite the 
studied isolation from all serious meaning that we 
find in Mickey, no age has opened its arms to such 
things in the way we have to Mr. Disney’s world. 
Further, although every age has its slapstick and 
a certain measure of entertainment built around 
mere moving and smiling, in no other age have 
these phenomena achieved the complete divorce 
from everything of importance that we find in 
Mickey Mouse. And in no other age have the in- 
dividual and national ideals of a people found such 
satisfactory expression on this level. Certainly, in 
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no other age has a similar figure been apotheosized 
and reproduced in so many forms of idols as Mr. 
Disney’s West-Coast rodent has today. 

Not only is Mickey one of the best known and 
most loved fictional creations of our age, but it is 
become prudish and snobbish to question his place 
in the world. To love a character of another type 
may indeed be conceded to an individual as a kind 
of personal crotchet. But one who is incapable of 
the usual to-do over Mickey Mouse is hardly rec- 
ognizable as a normal “red-blooded’”’ American. For 
Mickey Mouse has succeeded in living the good 
life, as this life is taught by the school of Mr. Dewey 
and by the loudest advocates of a devitalized Amer- 
icanism—the life which involves a maximum of 
fuss and activity with the blinking at all truly 
fundamental questions. 

As an instance of how far matters have gone, 
we are now given the information by the press 
that the Disney studios have recently received a 
new assignment—this time from Uncle Sam. It has 
been decided that the insignia for our men in the 
service should be designed in the true Mickey 
Mouse tradition. Photographs of the designs re- 
cently published disclose a Laughing Jackass, Butch 
the Falcon, Dusty (a cuddlesome winged calf 
sprawled on a cloud and wearing an airman’s 
helmet and a moonish smile), and a genuine Dis- 
ney eagle with boxing gloves which evidently su- 
persedes the traditional American eagle that ap- 
pears rather diffidently in the background of the 
design. 

Here, it seems, we have a kind of plenary treat- 
ment of Mickey Mousism. When a nation prepares 
for war, it is in a serious mood. Even in peace time 
its emblems and insignia, such as the flag or the 
American eagle, give expression to the highest na- 
tional aspirations, and in a time that threatens war 
we may reasonably assume that there is an all- 
out on inspirational devices. Presumably at such a 
time the most inspirational must be seized upon. 
And thus is betrayed where Mickey’s scheme of 
values fits into our national life. For, although all 
these new insignia are not recognizable Mickey 
Mouses, they are most unmistakably in the Mickey 
Mouse tradition and stand for what it stands for 
and for no more. 

But are not these insignia performing merely 
the function of mascots? Yes. And a mascot is the 
proper attribute of an athletic team. Of course, a 
mascot may serve a function even in an army—a 
recreational function. Recreation and a spirit of 
jovial comaraderie are certainly in order. But it 
is not in order to substitute a mascot appeal for 
a serious appeal. 

Mickey Mouse motivation is sure to crumple 
before one of the serious major ideologies. It is 
late now to start to rehabilitate the deliberately 
secularized and emasculated set of values which 
we have allowed to spring up and flourish in our 
nation and especially in our public schools. But we 
had better begin. We cannot erect a defense of 
democracy on a set of national ideals where the 
things for which Mickey Mouse stands find place 
so near the top. 
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Tue Rep Decapg. The {‘talinist Penetration of Ameri- 

ca. By Eugene Lyons. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3 
THIS volume is an objective survey of the craziest 
period in American history, a period in which a foreign 
Government, God-hating Bolshevih .tussia, was able to 
hypnotize and control thousands of American citizens, 
citizens occupying positions of power and prestige in the 
movies, the newspapers, the labor unions, the schools, 
the Washington Government itself. In modern times, 
the python-like grip of Moscow on key American groups 
is paralleled only by the similar phenomenon which 
featured the Blum Popular Front in France. 
The seventeenth-century tulip madness in Holland also 
presents similarities. 

Mr. Lyons, a Socialist, served many years as an 
American newspaper correspondent in Moscow. He 
knows Stalin, he knows Bolshevik Russia and he knows 
Bolshevik America. Asserting that many fear to divulge 
the truth about the power of the Hammer and Sickle in 
America for fear of being dubbed “red baiters,” he an- 
nounces his determination to cry “Boo” at this hobgob- 
lin. The outstanding characteristic of his latest opus is 
the honesty and courage with which he does so. With 
unanswerable evidence, Mr. Lyons unmasks the Stalin- 
oid menace. 

In the first chapter, he predicts that his book will en- 
counter not a few cold shoulders, and his prediction has 
already been verified. The Red Decade, in one section, 


treats of the unfortunate effects produced by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s constant espousing of Red causes. 
In her column, My Day, Mrs. Roosevelt characterizes 
the Lyons’ book as “disappointing.” Mr. Lyons also 
delves into the phenomenon whereby Communist in- 
trigue succeeded in ensnaring even book reviewers on 
supposedly conservative newspapers, and in producing 
an “intellectual Red terror,” which convinced numerous 
authors they had better tail along with Josef Stalin or 
else. In reviewing the Lyons’ book, Ralph Thompson, 
daily book reviewer of the New York Times, indicates 
that Mr. Lyons has not much “good-will or judgment,” 
and William Bird, in the normally conservative New 
York Sun deplores the lack “of a critical faculty” in the 
Lyons’ equipment. 

It is certainly something new in the American scene 
when book reviewers on ultra-conservative American 
newspapers do not like the exposure of a foreign-con- 
trolled conspiracy against the United States. For that 
is what Mr. Lyons’ book is: a detailed, comprehensive, 
proved-to-the-hilt exposure of a far-flung conspiracy 
against the American people on the part of the Stalin 
Government in Moscow. The volume portrays the “in- 
credible revolution” in which the Kremlin-controlled 
Communist Party in America, by means of high-pow- 
ered Trojan horsemanship, acquired domination of nu- 
merous C.1.O. labor unions, campus groups, youth move- 
ments, countless activities. It tells how Hollywood and 
Broadway succumbed to the Red enchantment; how mil- 
lions of dollars were siphoned out of American pockets 
and delivered to the Communists in Red Spain; how 
youth movements were made into Bolshevik transmis- 
sion-belts; how Communist-front organizations lured 
throngs of professors, scientists, writers of note, like 
Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Governor of the Virgin Islands, and others 
into their ranks. It analyzes the strange case of the 
New York Left-Wing tabloid, PM, financed by the “mud- 
dled millions” of Marshall Field, III, and edited by 
Ralph Ingersoll, who, when publisher of Time, had, 
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Through nearly five hundred pages, Father Harney 
unfolds the fascinating story of the Society of Jesus, 
during four hundred years, in every country of 
Europe, in North and South America, in Asia and 
Africa, in the islands of the oceans. 


The Jesuits have been, and are now, factors in the 
histories of nations and peoples. They have been in- 
volved in practically every human and spiritual ac- 
tivity during the past four centuries. They have made 
history. 
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IN HISTORY 


Whether loved or hated, despised or applauded, 
feared or honored, persecuted or favored, they are 
ever active, ever crusading, and never dormant. What 
is the secret of the Jesuits? What is the spirit that 
animates them? 


The Jesuits in History presents a tremendous array 
of facts, is encyclopedic in its scope, is objectively 
analytic.in its method. Anchored to scientific scholar- 
ship, it is a book for the general reader, written in a 
popular and interesting style. 
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according to Benjamin Stolberg, some of Time’s de- 
partments following the Moscow party line. It describes 
the strange case of Corliss Lamont, the strange case 
of Vincent Sheean, and the strangest case of all, how 
swarms of Josef Stalin’s followers or dupes found their 
way into positions in the Washington Government. 
An important point made by Mr. Lyon’s book is that 
the formidable Communist power in the United States 
has no relation whatever to the interests of America, 
its relation being exclusively to the interests of Moscow. 
That Communism here is a foreign conspiracy is made 
abundantly clear. The Red Decade should be read by 
every American. JOHN A. TOOMEY 


SIGN-POST POINTING 
TO A FUTURE ORDER 


THE TOTALITARIAN WaR—AND AFTER. By Count Carlo 

Sforza. University of Chicago Press. $1.25 
LIBERTY may err, believes Carlo Sforza, Italy’s former 
Foreign Minister, liberty may sometimes mislead, but 
“liberty remains the best light and hope for a better 
world.” This is the keynote of Count Sforza’s reflections, 
as he draws upon a lifetime of experiences and con- 
versations, asking himself how the war was possible 
and what can be done about Europe and Europe’s col- 
onies once it is over. 

Hitler won the first part of his war, the “undeclared 
war,” says Sforza, “through the apathetic or conscious 
connivance of classes and elements” whose names are 
already familiar to us. These widely opposing, even 
antagonistic groups were bound together both in Eng- 
land and France by a strange “coincidence,” the com- 
mon leve of peace. “The democratic masses wanted 
peace and did not want to be aroused by hypothetical 
dangers ... the privileged classes (although with some 
admirable exceptions) wanted security against a ‘Red 
danger’” (not quite so “imaginary” as Count Sforza 
would have us believe). 

Count Sforza’s general thesis contains no jack-in-the- 
box surprises. It agrees, in the main, with conclusions 
expressed by a variety of contemporary historians. The 
vital interest of this little book (117 pages) lies in the 
frequent flashes of personal observation and recollec- 
tion scattered throughout. The author believes that his 
“old friend,” Count Teleki, Hungary’s unfortunate 
Foreign Minister, shared with other leaders of his na- 
tion the illusion that Fascist Italy might be a counter- 
poise to German force. He conjectures that Teleki’s 
realization he had become a tool in the hands of Hitler 
“was probably the determining cause of his suicide in 
April, 1939.” 

As for this reviewer, I was startled to read that Mr. 
Benesh, then head of the Czecho-Slovak Government, 
made exactly the same complaint to Count Sforza in 
September, 1936, concerning the silence of the French 
Government that was made to me in May, 1938, by Jan 
Masaryk (relative to the silence of the British Govern- 
ment as to its real intentions concerning that coun- 
try), and the identical statement as to what Czecho- 
Slovakia would do if the silence were broken with a neg- 
ative answer. 

The speculations here outlined as to the future are 
necessarily sketchy. They concern the form of a pos- 
sible federated order rather than the profound moral 
problems which must necessarily underlie it. But they 
contain shrewd observations. The post-War peacemak- 
ers, says Sforza, failed by their inadequate idea of what 
peace really implies: “peace is hard, positive work.” 
Peace is not merely the “absence of hostilities” but 
—and the phrase has great meaning—"“is the continu- 
ous creation of international solidarities.” Wilson’s action 
is carefully analyzed, in the view that he failed by not 
going far enough upon the path he first had chosen. 
The author upsets certain complacent current notions 

















BASED ON QUICKSAND 


THe Grounp We Stanp ON. By John Dos Passos. 


in the American Revolution and embodied in our Con- 
stitution. The book contains little more than a set of 
entertaining biographical sketches of such different 
characters as Roger Williams, Thomas Jefferson, Benja- 
min Franklin, Joel Barlow and Henry Brackenridge. 

When the author confines himself to narration and 
description he is vivid and charming, but when he talks 
of creeds, politics and things in the abstract, he is plain- 
ly out of his element. Happily for the interest of his 
book, he touches lightly on such matters, and then 
often by way of quotation. He stresses the idea that 
Englishmen, despite their blundering, have a genius for 
self t, and in his final paragraph he writes: 
“It was a commonplace of our fathers’ and grandfathers’ 
thought that men of Anglo-Saxon training and tradition 
knew how to govern themselves better than other men.” 

The author trots out the old fallacy that democratic 
ideals are a product of the Reformation. The fact is that 
the democratic principles of our Constitution are Cath- 
olic ideas. To illustrate this, let us choose a principle 
quoted from Roger Williams on page 83: “The Civil 
Power is originally and fundamentally in the people.” 
The origin of this principle is briefly this: when the 
divine right of the presbytery in Scotland was set up, 
and the divine right of kings in England, Catholic books 
from the Continent were smuggled in to refute King 
James’ theory of divine right. The statement quoted 
above is found in Francis Suarez, De Defensio Fidei, 
written against King James, and published in 1613. 
Again, the author quotes political principles from Milton, 
but scholars have shown that Milton and Hobbes were 
indebted to the Jesuit, Persons, for whatever orthodox 
political principles they held. 

, the author states that religious toleration 
gradually grew in Maryland in the eighteenth century, 
but he neglects to mention that it was planted there 
in full bloom with the arrival of the Ark and the Dove 
in 1630. Later on, Yankees from the North flocking to 
Maryland for sanctuary began to persecute the original 
Catholic settlers. But Catholicism as an influence counts 
for just nothing in this book, except when it is reviled 
in quotations from Roger Williams and others. 

Grorce T. EBERLE 


THE COLLECTED PozMS oF Maurice C. Fietps. The 

Exposition Press, New York. $1.50 
BY some bad arrangement among his testators, the 
poems of Maurice C. Fields, brilliant young Negro poet, 
come to us in two installments. The first book was 
called Testament of Youth, and was reviewed by me 
recently in Ammrica, (June 14). I called attention to the 
fact that some of his best poems had been omitted in 
this first collection. I did not know at the time that 
Fields was being posthumously piecemealed among the 
publishers. Most of the poems which I regretted not 
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seeing in Testament of Youth are offered in this second 
garland. It is a good collection, in fact, somewhat better 
than the first, and there are no poems repeated from 
the other book. 

Any poet who can ryhme convincingly swans and 
bronze, or mind and anodyned, is an expert rhymer, and 
this Fields does along with many other felicities in 
rhyme. Likewise, a poet who can turn out a line like 
“The leaden huddle of a wing-clipped bird” has a feel- 
ing for the way words go at their proudest. In couplet 
Fields can say: 

Blessed Martin and Blessed John 
Put selfhood off and sainthood on. 


There is in this last the faint echo of the nursery rhyme 
which should be heard here and there in all good verse, 
no matter how high it travels. LEONARD FEENEY 

BI0oGRAPHY OF THE EarTH. By George Gamow. The 

Viking Press. $3 
THIS rather fanciful title may, at first sight, prove 
somewhat misleading. However, there is really more 
reason for the personification of the planets than the 
ancients knew. Earth and Venus with Mercury, Mars, 
Jupiter, etc. are indeed a family, the offspring of the 
sun. According to the most probable scientific theory, 
they were brought forth as the result of the disruptive 
attraction of a passing star billions of year ago. 

Not only that, but the earth is really Mother Earth, 
for she brought forth the moon at a much later time 
when, due to cooling and contraction, the gaseous earth 
liquefied. Then, at a critical juncture tidal forces caused 
the gradual separation of a giant liquid drop which 
became the moon. The sad part of the story begins 
when ‘the moon will turn and approach to destroy the 
earth. Finally, the sun will explode and reduce the 
whole system to a seething mass of white-hot gases. 
Doctor Gamow has told this long story in a very charm- 
ing way, bringing the scientific account well within the 
reach of the average reader. J. S. JOLIaAT 


Gop AND PHILOSOPHY. By Etienne Gilson. Yale Uni- 

versity Press. $2 
WE have come to expect from the pen of M. Gilson not 
only an accurate exposition of the thought of the great 
philosophers, ancient and modern, but what is of much 
more importance and of much greater interest, a keen 
and sympathetic insight into the reason for that thought. 
ban present volume does not fail to fulfill our expecta- 

ons. 

The book is composed of the lectures delivered by 
M. Gilson as the fifth series in the Powell Lectures at 
Indiana University. The problem presented is the meta- 
physical problem of God, or rather, an aspect of that 
problem—‘“the relation which obtains between our no- 
tion of God and the demonstration of His existence.” 
The problem is formulated, as all philosophical problems 
must be, in terms of the historical background of the 
problem. Beginning with the efforts of the Greeks to 
establish a natural theology, M. Gilson traces the ad- 
vance given to the philosophical notion of God by the 
Christian Revelation. With the Christian Revelation of 
God—“I Am Who Am”—philosophy passes from the 
consideration of nature, of essence, to the consideration 
of existence. Christian philosophy is naturally an ex- 
istential philosophy. 

The natural theology of Augustine, handicapped by 
the methods of Plato and Plotinus, never quite suc- 
ceeded in describing the existence of God in philosophi- 
cal terms; that task was left to the synthesizing genius 
of Saint Thomas. The problem of natural theology, the 
philosophical demonstration of God’s existence, has suf- 
fered a retrogression since the time of Aquinas. The 
reason for this failure lies in the fact that the philosophy 
of Descartes, of Spinoza, of Kant and of other modern 
thinkers, is primarily essential, and thus falls short 
of Him Who Is, the self-sufficient Act of Existence. 

From this brief sketch of the contents of the volume, 
it is evident that it should be read by every Christian 
thinker. Ra.tpH O. Dates 














ART 








THIS is a rest period for writers of art reviews. The 
summer exhibitions that are still on view are no longer 
news, and the autumn shows are only just starting. 
These promise to be numerous, judging by the advance 
information that is now being released. It appears, more- 
over, that America may be on its own this year, as 
regards new art work, for European importations will, 
quite likely, diminish to the vanishing point. The lack of 
European work may well suggest the possibility of more 
completely assaying our own art on the basis of its rela- 
tionship to the American scene. This will be more con- 
structive than the usual procedure, which has been that 
of viewing it comparatively and critically as a minor 
manifestation of current European movements. 

It is very necessary that our artists acquire the habit 
of developing their work in an American way. We have, 
if anything, been too clever in adopting the ideas devel- 
oped in other countries, an imitative habit which is 
probably a phase of our cultural adolescence. At the 
moment, unfortunately, this tendency toward imitation 
is in some danger of being promoted, rather than dimin- 
ished, by those modern European artists, who have 
taken refuge in this country. 

Their work is representative of an art that flowered 
from an old, and apparently dissolving civilization. The 
element of completeness and stylistic finish, as it exists 
in such art, has little, if anything, to do with us, beyond 
the lessons to be learned from its technical quality. Our 
art expression, in contrast, must arise from native 
sources and be reflective of that distinctive and youthful 
character which is recognizable in the typical American. 

This tendency toward imitation of European types 
exists even more definitely in the field of architecture 
than in the other arts. If our painters and sculptors 
seem over-impressed by Europe, to their undoing, our 
architects go even further in avoiding indigenous influ- 
ences. They take not only their architectural forms from 
those of modern Europe, but their judgments also. 

This, too, has of late been augmented by the influx of 
modern European architects, several of whom occupy 
prominent positions in the field of architectural educa- 
tion. While I am far from wishing to deny these and 
other foreign practitioners the livelihood and position 
which their talents well merit, this foreign influence can 
only tend to further deflect our architecture from the 
direction it should take. 

While the modern type of painting and sculpture has 
practically no roots in the past of this country, and is 
therefore, not particularly indigenous to it, the same 
cannot be said of modern architecture, as that which 
was developed here ante-dated the European work. Con- 
sidering the quality of the American modern architec- 
ture that was created in the Chicago region from the 
eighteen-eighties onward, this tendency of our archi- 
tects to follow European precedents can only be ex- 
plained by a provincial attitude of mind, which causes 
them to under-rate American modern precedents while 
they vastly over-rate those out of Europe. Mixed with 
this is a rather astonishing veneration for the bad quali- 
ties of European modernism which has resulted here in 
a modern architecture of clichés, one that is so lacking 
in third dirmensional quality that is almost paper-like. 

This may all sound like a plea for a sort of architec- 
tural isolationism that is inspired by chauvinistic ideas. 
Nothing of that kind is meant, but it is necessary to 
realize, however, that we can only be artistically ex- 
pressive of that which inspires a deep feeling and under- 
standing in us. We need, therefore, to develop our sense 
of the spirit of America and of its separate magnificence, 
special character and destiny. Our existing art and 
architecture, by implication at least, denies this spiritual 
individuality. Barry BYRNE 
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THEATRE 


THERE are those who tell us, at the top of their assured 
young voices, that while The Wookey is a fine war play, 
the season will bring us better ones. Let me put myself 
on record as confessing that The Wookey is good enough 
for me. I shall welcome and enjoy better plays if they 
come, but I am convinced that few, if any, will come. 
The Wookey has all a good play needs. It is admirably 
written by Frederick Hazlitt Brennan, superbly pro- 
duced by Edgar Selwyn, and perfectly staged by Robert 
Sinclair, with just the right settings and lighting by 
Jo Mielziner. 

Mr. Selwyn has given it a perfect company, headed 
by Edmund Gwenn, who puts into it from start to finish 
some of the best acting England has sent us for years. 
It offers us drama, comedy, tears, laughter and thrills. 
In other words it gives us a true and poignant picture 
of what England was going through at the height of 
the German air raids a year ago, and helps us to under- 
stand how and why the whole world has ever since 
a and applauded her consistent courage and gal- 
antry. 

What I find most impressive about The Wookey is the 
simplicity of its presentation. We are told that Mr. Sel- 
wyn procured in London, with all available modern de- 
vices, those reproductions The Wookey gives us of the 
noise effects of a great air raid—the wails of sirens, the 
roar of bombers, the shrieks of fire engines, the crash 
of falling buildings. But all of this has nothing theatrical 
about it. It is merely part of the ordeal we are watching 
and which English men, women and children underwent, 
not once or twice or a dozen times, but night after night 
for many months, and which is so simply and so per- 
fectly reproduced that we are made for the time a part 
of it. 

There are no suggestions of “big scenes.” When The 
Wookey himself, air warden of his district, finds the 
dead body of his beloved wife among the crushed ruins 
of his home, he bends over it for a moment, covers it 
on its stretcher, and then returns at once to his efforts 
to find and rescue living victims of the destruction 
around him. We know that is exactly what he would do. 
And when, throughout the tension of the play, there are 
laughs and British jokes, they belong there, and we know 
they do, because they are a basic element in the British 
nature, though their occasional broadness is not. 

In short, The Wookey is the typical lower-class Eng- 
lishman, a tug-boat captain, writing letters of advice 
to Churchill, criticizing the early blunders of his Gov- 
ernment, self-confident to the last degree, governing 
his home, his wife and his two children with affection- 
ate tyranny, risking his life again and again for them 
all, and finally giving it, almost as simply and natural- 
ly as he would subscribe more than he could afford to 
war work. 

Mr. Gwenn’s acting is so perfect that few in his audi- 
ence realize it is acting at all. Here is simply before 
us an opinionated, typical little Briton, forgetting him- 
self in the bigness of the hour, meeting the crises in 
the London of today with utter simplicity, safeguard- 
ing in his last moments the lives of his two children 
that they may live and carry England forward. Then 
he goes to his death with a snarl of contempt for the 
heroics expressed by a German announcer over the radio 
The Wookey leaves behind him in his dugout, as he him- 
self faces his last fight on earth. There is much fine 
acting in the play, notably that of Norah Howard as 
Mrs. Wookey, of Carol Goodner as Aunt Gen, of Neil 
Fitzgerald as a cocky young Irishman. We’ll have even 
better plays with us? My advice to every reader is not 
to depend on that prediction, but to see The Wookey 
now—and laugh, and weep and thrill and learn/ 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 




















FILMS 


HOLD BACK THE DAWN. It is an absorbing experi- 
ence to watch this film grow in power and moral stature 
from a most unpromising , and the story gains 
immeasurably in dramatic effect by a realistic estimate 
of the marriage of convenience. Mitchell Leisen brings 
it through complicated action and sharply varied moods 
with assurance and superb cumulative force. A Ruman- 
ian refugee, caught in the immigration doldrums of a 
Mexican border resort, marries a naive American school 


teacher, to divorce her later for a former danc- 
ing partner. The girl’s romantic trust weakens his re- 
solve, and he has a change of heart when she is injured 


in a motor accident for which he is indirectly respon- 
sible. His flight across the border to save her life brings 
a happy sequel. A potent factor in the refugee’s reform 
is a Catholic ceremony which throws his own mock mar- 
riage into cruel and sordid relief. Charles Boyer provides 
an acid sketch of a moral derelict, but the wonderfully 
expressive playing of Olivia DeHavilland makes his re- 
demption a logical necessity. Walter Abel is fine in a 
restrained role. This is a thoroughly mature film which 
treats an adult problem with emotional balance and fine 
artistry. (Paramount) 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT. The false principle of the 
end justifying the means is usually attributed to Cath- 
olics and universally applied by everyone else, as wit- 
ness this literal transcription of the gripping melodrama 
by Reginald Denham and Edward Percy. The companion 
to a retired actress murders her mistress in order to 
secure a home for her demented sisters. Her crime is 
revealed by the selfish probing of her nephew, a fugitive 
from the police. When his capture makes her own 
seizure inevitable, she bids farewell to her feeble-minded 
charges and gives herself up. Even the fact that the 
murderess meets her fate does not compensate for the 
sympathy lavished on her, and there are some senti- 
mental feints at justification. Charles Vidor has held 
closely to the stage version of the story, and only a ten- 
dency to heighten moments of intensity by an artificial 
musical score mars his forceful direction. Ida Lupino is 
excellent in an exacting role, aided by Louis Hayward, 
Edith Barrett, Elsa Lanchester, Isobel Elsom and Evelyn 
Keyes. Aside from false notes in its representation of 
Catholicism, the chief objection to this otherwise potent 
film is its misdirected sympathy. (Columbia) 


MAN AT LARGE. There are some obvious excitements 
and a heavy-handed attempt to populate America with 
Nazi agents in this minor melodrama relating the efforts 
of an FBI officer to track down a spy ring. An enterpris- 
ing girl reporter lends doubtful aid and the alien mas- 
termind is finally unmasked. The surprising revelation 
of identities, the use of a musical phrase from Grieg, 
and elaborate attempts to build suspense indicate that 
Eugene Forde has aspirations to be the Hitchcock of 
Hollywood, but he spoils his best effects by comic ab- 
surdities. In spite of a good cast, including Marjorie 
Weaver and George Reeves, this adult picture is a weak 
=" er of The Thirty-Nine Steps. (Twentieth Century- 
oa 


DOWN IN SAN DIEGO. Even the familiar story of the 
regeneration of a wayward youth is tied in with the 
current sabotage hysteria, and this frankly juvenile pic- 
ture suits its violent exploits to its mental level. A young 
marine takes orders from a band of saboteurs under the 
mistaken impression that he is guilty of murder, but his 
heroic death is final evidence of his loyalty. Robert Sin- 
clair’s direction is brisk, and Bonita Granville, Dan 
Daily, Jr. and Ray McDonald are adequate in a thriller 
for younger audiences. (MGM) THomas J. Frrzmorris 
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IMMACULATA, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Sisters, Servents of the Immaculate Heart ef Mary 
Fully : Degree: Arts, Sciences, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Economics, High School Teacher Certificate. 
Swimming pool, lake, campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. 
View-book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marrimmac. 
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ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
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Extensive Campus BorpDERING ON Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
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WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 
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Courses leading to the degrees of M.A.., M.S., B.A,, BS., 
Mus.B., B.S., in Home Economics and in Education 
College Teacher's Certificate, Standard Certificate—Sec- 
ondary and Elementary Schools, Certification of Teacher 
Training Courses to teach and supervise Art, Masic, 
Commercial Science and Library Science. 
Marywood Seminary for Girls 
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BE PREPARED — ORDER NOW! 
BLACK & OXFORD GREY 
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OVERCOATS $3 9-50 
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MEN’S CLOTHING 
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NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word. 
e e e e Payment with order. 
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. 
WHAT Catholic Authors do you know about? Are these Catholic: 
edediah Huntington, Sean O’Casey, Julian Green, Harold Wilson, 
i Consult “5,000 Catholic Authors” 





JESUIT Home Mission: Micro or Macro contributions will be welcome 
for 3-room Mission Unit; one room for Temporary Chapel; remainder 
for Residence. Address: Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Box 1586, 
Durham, North Carolina. 





WHY not write that story, article, novel that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give benefit of our years of experi- 
> ence; criticism, re-write, “slanting” for the right market, and se 
>» Mr. Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer, 
> author of accepted fiction, contributor to Catholic magazines, author of 
> nationally used textbooks. SEND US YOUR MSS. Write or phone 
for information. Reasonable rates. ctehoratien oer writi Ty 
assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LITERARY 
SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director. Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
> St., New York. Phone: ENdicott 2-6852. 
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> TRAVEL—Why not consider a Fall Trip? Send for Folder of Con- 
P ducted Pullman Car Party to Houston, Galveston, Texas, for Meetings 
» National Conference Catholic Charities Society St. Vincent De Paul, 
’ October 17-21. Via Hot Springs, Arkansas. Returning via New 
> Orleans, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Great Smoky Mountains and Wash- 
S ington. Farley Travel Agency, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





> 

> RELIGIOUS Communities solve their gr Reading through our 
> 10 a year expertly chosen books. A $25 retail value for $18. New 
» Associates receive free $4.75 past offerings. Spiritual Book Associates, 
y Suite A, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, . 
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> 
pete ae 28, four years study and travel in Europe, at 

pom candidate for M.A. in classics, desires position teaching Latin, 
a Ss ae Address: Candidate, America, 53 Park Place, New 
>» York, ° ° 
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VISTA MARIA for rest and health. “Indescribably lovely and peace- 
ful.”” Daily Mass. Physiotherapy and special diets. Write for literature. 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for Catalogue. 
Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 780 Lexington Ave. (at 60th St.), New York. 
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» WANTED: Office ~~ 2000 to 3000 feet in low-rent district. 
> Address: Client, 802 Dodge Building, 53 Park Place, New York City. 
> 





, “Come Follow Me,” an interesting 12 ° quseerty, 25 cents a year, to 
, encourage religious vocations among girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 
, 389 East 150th St., Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 
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> TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
P Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.). 
P Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 





VOICE Training for ——_ and Speakers. Endorsed by Clergy and 
Laity. Special rate for ers Course of ten lessons. Directress 
f ic, e, Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 
132 West 74th Street, New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet free. 
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BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. Mario Barbera, S.J., Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh: A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; ~~ Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above lets postpaid, ten cents (stamps 
accepted), Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth binding, = d Ed ae 

. H. Walsh, S.J., 





RETREATS for Priests. Eight-day closed retreats for priests only, 
conducted in small groups by the Jesuit Fathers at the site of t 
martyrdom of St. Isaac vax For 1941 Schedule and information 
address Rev. Ellwood F. cFarland, S.J., Director, Sacred Heart 
Retreat House, Auriesville, N. Y. 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome your 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
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No College Library Complete 


Without Tt we ane oS. 


“Indispensable and vitally important in these days is Vital Speeches Magazine.” 
Continues Father Koehler. Vital Speeches is used for text material in thousands 
of high schools and colleges, including hundreds of Catholic institutions. It is 
absolutely essential to the study of public speaking and for a knowledge of au- 
thentie current public opinion. Both sides presented. Issued semi-monthly, $3.00 
a year. Trial 4 months $1.00. Free sample copy to teachers and clergy. 


Address: VITAL SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


FOLLOWING announcements of Federal steps to pre- 
vent inflation, there dropped, like bombshells, on a pub- 
lic already jittery over the threat of devalued money, 
sensational reports that currency was being tossed reck- 
lessly about the streets of cities and towns. The reports 
provoked widespread fear that inflation had arrived. 
. . - In Dodger-loving Brooklyn, pop-eyed but honest 
lunch-hour crowds saw bag after bag of money hurtling 
to the street from the wide-open back doors of a speed- 
ing armored truck. Heaps of money soon covered the 
thoroughfare for two blocks. . . . A train roaring into 
Aurora, Ind., showered citizens with one and five-dollar 
bills, the first shower of the kind in the history of 
Aurora. One native stuffed $300 into his pockets, an- 
other $500, others lesser sums. Origin of the greenback 
deluge was a mailbag which fell from the train... . 
The strenuous nature of the efforts made to recover 
the money brought assurance that inflation had not yet 
arrived. . . . Still further assurance came from the con- 
tinued interest in currency shown by bandits, from de- 
mands for higher allowances made on parents by off- 
spring, from protests against increase in taxes. ... In 
Farmville, Va., two gunmen held up street workmen, 
then fled on a ten-ton steam roller. . . . In Muskegon, 
Mich., a boy picketed his parents’ home when they re- 
fused to raise his weekly allowance from fifty cents to 
seventy-five cents. The boy finally settled for sixty cents, 
gave up his one-boy picket line. . . . Despite protests, 
the State of Maryland, for taxing purposes, placed a 
valuation of $50 on the vest of John Brown. The vest 
is the one Brown wore while being hung... . 


Congressional mail continued heavy. . . . One Represen- 
tative received the following appeal from a doting 
father: “My son has been in the Atlanta Penitentiary 
for six months and he doesn’t like it. Can you get him 
out?” ... The marital situation continued in a fluid 
state. ...A Michigan farmer’s wife received a divorce 
on her complaint that the farmer forced her “to dress 
like a man and work like a horse,” on his farm... . In 
California, an heiress announced she would divorce her 
former stepfather. She eloped with him three months 
after he married her mother. . . . Attempts at social in- 
novation emerged. New York educational authorities 
announced steps to alter age-old speech habits. The prac- 
tice of saying “erl” for “oil,” “voise” for “verse,” “boid” 
for “bird,” “spoin” for spurn,” and other similar forms 
of articulation will be combated. . . . The march of Sci- 
ence toward unknown frontiers suffered no pause... . 
A Chicago symposium began a study of social insects 
and apes in an effort to find explanation of the modern 
trend toward dictatorship. . . . An experiment described 
at the symposium revealed that elevator riders stand- 
ing on their heads do not experience the “gone feeling” 
in the pit of the stomach felt by erect riders. To arrive 
at this new knowledge, a professor stood on his head 
in a descending elevator. He later read a paper on his 
findings. . . . Other scientists also were active. .. . 


In September, 1938, there was buried in the ground 
occupied by New York’s World Fair a Time Capsule 
containing the record of our present civilization. It was 
made to endure for 5,000 years so that the people of 
6938 A.D. might have a complete history of the twentieth 
century. Last week, a granite monument marking the 
location of the capsule was unveiled. . . . If the world 
lasts until 6938 A.D., there is only one thing we can 
know about the setup at that time. The Catholic Church 
will be in that setup. We Catholics today can say: “The 
Church has not changed her doctrines in 2,000 years.” 
Catholics of the year 6938 will be able to say: “The 
Church has not changed her doctrines in 7,000 years.” 
THE PARADER 
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Fulton Sheen’s 


new book which examines the 


personal causes of the war 


A DECLARATION 
OF DEPENDENCE 





More essential to read than your newspaper! 





a compelling message for every freedom-loving person 


You realize that your newspaper presents only 
the facts, without analysis, in the world conflict. 
You need to know ALL the angles, in particular 
the moral aspect. Thousands—Catholics and 
non-Catholics — listen to Fulton Sheen speak 
every week. As an intelligent and liberty-lov- 
ing American you will want to own Msgr. Sheen's 
A DECLARATION OF DEPENDENCE in which 
he shows that the war is the direct result of the 
world's abandonment of Divine Law. 


In lucid, dynamic style, Msgr. Sheen analyzes the 
spirit of revolution with its characteristic notes of 
irrationality, violence and atheism, discusses the 
conditions of a just war, militarism and pacifism, 
what we are fighting for, war as a judgment of 
God, the Declaration of Independence as a 
declaration of dependence on God and the 
Divine Law, concluding with the three conditions 


for peace as they must be found in the Church. 
$1.75 


Be a constructive thinker! 





Know the answers to—Are we fighting a crucial war? Why doesn't God stop this war? What should 
the man in the street do about this war? What are we living for? What are we fighting for? How 
can justice be restored to this warring world? And other vital questions, the solutions to which are 
essential to keep America from being defeated from within. The opportunity to do something in YOURS. 


Take the best advantage of it by reading 


A DECLARATION 


OF DEPENDENCE 





7 Bruce-Milwaukee: You may send me ..... ee al ni ig Lo - Re mai # er oe <a 

{| DECLARATION OF DEPENDENCE. a come a militant member of our democracy. Buy it 

— today at your bookstore or send to the publishers for 

RS a Oe ti SR ldidedia~-techsnsascetohe copies for yourself and for your friends. Use the order 

j NAME s | form attached. 

ADDRESS Sean soush epdiledeus cs centas . ES PTT TTT fern ee 

pete | THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CITY AND STATE A. 10 

Rattle sts * AT a “5-110 Montgomery Bidg. Mitwaukee, Wis. 
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